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PREFACE 



Reference to recordings in public libraries is found as early as 
1914, when a collection was started in St. Paul, Minnesota. 1 During 
the years following, recordings became part of the music collections 
of many of the larger public libraries. Since most of the earlier 
records were related only to music, many libraries without a strong 
music collection did not feel this type of material concerned them. 
Today, however, such a wealth of subject matter is being recorded 
by so many producers that the question is no longer, "Shall we have 
a record collection?" but "What is the best way to establish and 
maintain a functional record collection?" 

The purpose of this work is to provide assistance in establishing, 
maintaining, and administering a recordings collection in small and 
medium-sized public libraries, with the focus on disc recordings; 
to suggest the relationship of recordings to other library materials; 
and to outline functional procedures for the selection, preparation, 
and use of recordings. The procedures included are not necessarily 
the only ones, but they are ones that have been tested. They should 
help in meeting the new problems that are inevitable in dealing with 
a medium that is changing almost faster than can be anticipated. 
The discussion is devoted largely to the commercial long-playing 
disc, for it is the most widely used recording at present. 

This book is an outcome of the author's fifteen years' experience 
as administrator of the recordings collection of the Long Beach 
Public Library, Long Beach, California. It is not, however, based 
solely on methods used in that library. As chairman of a committee 
that made a survey of California libraries, the author saw the vari- 
ance in procedures and also the common problems and needs of 

1 W. E. Wright, ed., American Library Annual for 1956-1957 (New York: 
Bowker, 1957), p. 124. 
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Iv / Preface 

record librarians in other libraries. 2 This wider perspective, 
which has grown through visits and correspondence with librarians 
in the United States and abroad, is reflected in the pages that follow. 

The book could not have been written without the help of a staff 
that has always been willing to meet the growing challenge of re- 
cordings, and of many librarians who have shared their record ex- 
periences. Gratitude is most warmly expressed for the confidence 
and assistance given by Dr. Boyd Davis of Long Beach State College, 
Dr. Eldon Drake of Utah State University, Mrs. Pauline J. Love of 
the Publishing Department of the American Library Association, 
and Kurtz Myers of the Detroit Public Library. Recognition also 
is due Elizabeth Iredell, cataloger, Long Beach Public Library, 
and Thomas A. Pearson for help beyond possible thanks. 

Mary D. Pearson 



2 California Library Association, Audio -Visual Recordings Sub- Committee, 
A Survey of Record Libraries in California [Long Beach, Calif.: Long Beach 
Public Library, 1954]. 
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Chapter 
I 



RECORDINGS 
AS LIBRARY MATERIAL 



A recordings collection is becoming an essential part of service 
for most public libraries. When library objectives were analyzed 
by the Public Library Inquiry, recordings were cited as one of the 
kinds of materials by which libraries could attain their goals. 1 
Patrons find recordings an important medium for interpretation 
and enjoyment of music and valuable in the learning process. Used 
in conjunction with books, recordings give a deeper appreciation 
and quicker comprehension of such subjects as literature, foreign 
languages, dancing, and singing. Each year the scope of recorded 
materials broadens, with a resultant increased demand from patrons 
not only for music, but for significant nonmusical recordings. The 
latter include language instruction and literature; documentary re- 
cordings of speeches and special events; and stories and other in- 
structional aids for children. 

Most librarians are surprised to find that recordings have a po- 
tentially long life even though they may be easily damaged. Patrons 
who abuse records are quickly identified by damages and losses, 
and their patronage will probably be discouraged when they are 
charged fines. The average patron will borrow recordings hundreds 
of times without causing a damage, and the average recording may 
be used dozens of times on various types of equipment without seri- 
ous wear. Given reasonable care, recordings are excellent library 
materials from the point of view of physical qualities as well as of 
subject content. 

WIDE SCOPE OF RECORDINGS 

Recordings share the field of sound with AM and FM radio, tapes, 



1 R. D. Leigh, The Public Library in the United States (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Pr., 1950), p. 18. 
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television, and live performances. All of these are important 
forms of communication, but recordings have the distinction of 
being the most convenient form for specific material at the mo- 
ment desired. They are adaptable for use at any time and in any 
place where a record player is available. They may be enjoyed by 
young and old, readers and nonreaders, and by people whose physi- 
cal handicaps make reading difficult. They are used effectively 
both by individuals and by groups. Patrons' questions indicate 
what they consider the scope of recordings to be and what they ex- 
pect of a library collection, as shown by the random selection fol- 
lowing: 

What Spanish course would you advise for me ? 

Our club for the blind is wondering if the library has nonmusical 
records. Would you tell us about them? 

This is the first year I have taught music, and I have an afternoon 
class of slow learners that I just can't reach. Can you help me? 

We are having a United Nations program and would like to hear 
songs of other nations. Do you have any sung by children? 

I am supposed to teach this folk dance, and I can't play an instru- 
ment. Do you have a recording of it? 

This is the radio station calling. We would like to play something 
suitable but different this Christmas Eve. Do you have any 
suggestions? 

We are a new cooperative nursery group and haven't any records 
of our own yet. Can you help? 

I'm giving a report in my Shakespeare class and would like some 
authentic music. Are there recordings of the songs of the 
period? 

How should Chaucer be read? 

My child has rheumatic fever and needs to be quiet for several 
weeks. TV and books are hard on her eyes so the doctor sug- 
gested that I try the library for records and pictures. May I 
borrow several at a time since it is hard for me to get away? 

I'm trying to get my license for a code operator. Do you have a 
record I may borrow? 

Do you have dictation records ? I must improve my shorthand 
speed for a new job and don't have a chance to take a course. 

The Little Theater group is presenting a mystery play. Could 
you suggest music that has longer mood sequences than the 
usual sound effects? We'd like to audition it before we ask 
the record store to order it. 

We hear there are modern madrigals. Have you some examples? 

We are studying baroque art and would like to compare the music 
and painting of the period. 
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Do you have this Bach cantata that I might borrow for our choir 
to hear ? 

I want to try out for a part in the next oratorio. It will help me 
to study with the library record. 

We have tickets for the opera season and feel that we will get 
more out of the performances if we do some auditioning before- 
hand. Do you have recordings of all the operas on the schedule? 
Which is the best recording of this opera? 

Do you have records we could use for a benefit dance ? 

Do you have any Arabic music that we could borrow for a recep- 
tion for visitors from Arabia? 

USE OF RECORDINGS 

Recordings are of interest to patrons of all ages children, teen- 
agers, and adults. 

Children. Children respond to recorded rhythms when less than 
a year old and are delighted with songs, stories, rhythmic activities, 
and dramatic play throughout their preschool years. These same 
subjects are recorded for elementary school ages. They are in de- 
mand by parent, teacher, and child. With a recordings collection 
the children's librarian is able to help select a recording at the 
proper listening level and supplement it with books and magazines. 

Program planning for children includes books, films, storytelling, 
and records, for they all play a part in communication to the child. 
Children want records for their parties, their quiet times, and their 
convalescing periods. Children's librarians find that a child's song 
in another language makes a special treat at storytime, and dramatic 
play with a recording can be inspired by a book that has been shared. 
Slow readers will be motivated by recorded stories which they can 
take home. 

Teachers use children's recorded materials as teaching aids in 
many lesson plans. Additional teaching aids are available in the 
adult collection, for use at the secondary school level and beyond. 
Some recordings will be duplicated for both juvenile and adult col- 
lections, just as is done for books. These will include introductions 
to musical instruments, examples of forms of music, the most tune- 
ful serious music, beginner's language studies, literary classics 
such as Kipling's Jungle Book, and some poetry. 

Teen-agers. Teen-agers' interests include all of the musical 
and nonmusical recordings depending on the individual. The music 
student will enjoy composers and compositions, the young dramatist 
will revel in Shakespeare, the jazz enthusiast may explore the 
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rhythm of poetry, and a person having trouble with a foreign lan- 
guage will seek help from a language recording. Campers learn 
the fun of ballads and add to their repertory from recordings. 
Other young people find that dramatized history makes a good 
story, and still others discover the speeches of great men. Teen- 
agers respect the library practice of not buying transient record- 
ings, for no one knows better than they how dead last year's fad is. 
Their response is refreshing, and the boys especially will be en- 
thusiastic patrons on into adulthood. 

Adults. Adults expect to find in a recordings collection records 
that help them become better acquainted with music, help them dis- 
charge their responsibilities as program chairmen, help ease their 
tensions, provide a stimulating listening experience, instruct, and 
entertain. Some know exactly what they want for each purpose, but 
for those who need suggestions the above needs might be provided 
for in the following manner: 

Music appreciation 

Copland, Appalachian Spring (various recordings) 

Introduces an American composer writing for an outstanding 

modern dancer; presents a ballet and music that is pictorial; 

shows use of folk music and a Shaker tune. 

Relates to biographies of Martha Graham and Aaron Copland, 

discussion of American composers and dancers, miniature 

scores for reading, and use of folk tunes in serious music. 

Programming 

Steel Bands of Antigua, B.WJ. (Cook 1042, 12" LP) 
Introduces the rhythm and music of Trinidad. 
Relates to film Music from Oil Drums (Folkways, 15 min., 
sound, b&w), geography and history, pictures of the people and 
their country, discussion of the need for musical expression, 
the influence of African music, and the making of a new musical 
instrument. 

Release from tension 

Recommendations for this request would vary from a Strauss 
waltz to a recorded lecture on relaxation, depending on the indi- 
vidual. The question must be considered carefully before sug- 
gestions are made. For some the answer would be a Beethoven 
symphony, for others a Chopin nocturne, and for still others 
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jazz piano. The librarian cannot prescribe, but with experi- 
ence and good judgment he can be a great help. 

Related material might be a book on understanding one's 
self or a James Thurber book for fun. 

Stimulating listening 

Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral (Angel 3505-B, 2-12" LP) 
A superb recorded dramatic poem introduces a contemporary 

playwright and his search for the meaning of life. 
Relates to Thomas a Becket, the independence of church and 

state, the function and structure of the play, and to other works 

by T. S. Eliot in printed and recorded form, including poetry 

read by him. 

Instruction 

Children of Paris (Grand Award Records GA33-501, 12" LP) 
Introduces children's voices in traditional French songs, 

with printed score and words and delightfully illustrated story. 
Relates to learning of French language, better understanding 

of another country, children's art and stories, and folk songs, 

Entertainment 

My Fair Lady by Shelly Manne and His Friends (Contemporary 

Records C3527, 12" LP) 

Introduces a rhythmic interpretation of a musical comedy, 
which in turn is based on a popular play. 

Relates to reading of Shaw's Pygmalion, hearing original- 
cast record of My Fair Lady, borrowing the vocal score and 
learning favorite songs, and discussing the work of Shelly 
Manne and the various schools of modern jazz. 

Few patrons would want a subject developed as fully as the fore- 
going examples, but if the librarian is aware of the possibilities of 
a more complete answer, he will have more opportunities to give 
such complete service. 

Patrons' interests and recordings are active ingredients that may 
be used to make the library's book collection more vital to the com- 
munity. The best recordings communicate ideas, and communication 
of thought is a basic service of the library. 



Chapter 

II 



SELECTING 



Judicious record selection includes consideration of physical 
values as well as of subject content. It involves questions concern- 
ing sources, surfaces, and speeds. Record selection is similar to 
that of book selection. It includes an awareness of best materials 
available, a budget adequate to the goals of the collection, and an 
endeavor to meet the needs of patrons with the material chosen. 
The formula given as an American Library Association standard 
for public libraries is: '"For nonbook materials . . . physical and 
technical excellence . . . must be considered. Quality . . . must be 
related to the other two basic standards of selection, purpose and 
need." l 

Translated to actual practice, the formula implies the need of an 
evaluation of each record on its own composite of qualities. An 
over- all check list such as " 100 Best Music Classics" cannot be 
used to start a recordings library. Even when the best recordings 
are indicated for each title, the recommendations may soon become 
dated. The librarian also finds that some basic music is not yet 
represented by a satisfactory recording. 

The urge to have a well-rounded collection is one that must be 
tempered with patience. The collection should be developed grad- 
ually as recordings that meet the criteria are released. The fol- 
lowing specific selection aids and general suggestions on building 
a record collection should be helpful. 

SELECTION AIDS 
A librarian must engage in a "treasure hunt" to find the most 



1 American Library Association, Public Libraries Division, Public Library 
Service: A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1956), p. 32. 
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useful material for Ms particular collection. A suggested first 
step is to ask to be put on mailing lists. Current catalogs of many 
dealers are listed in the periodical, Notes. Advertisements in ALA 
Bulletin, Library Journal, and other periodicals are also a good 
source of addresses and so are news items about recordings in 
newspapers and periodicals. Patrons sometimes receive announce- 
ments of noncommercial recordings from their colleges, churches, 
and societies. Recordings news from all sources should be wel- 
comed and used for a file of sources for unusual records. Such a 
file can become a fund of information to which even the local deal- 
ers will refer. 

All of the aids mentioned below, as well as additional ones, are 
listed with annotations in the bibliography of selection aids at the 
end of this chapter. The publications should be kept near the re- 
cordings desk for the convenience of both patrons and staff. A 
glossary of the technical recording terms used by manufacturers, 
dealers, and librarians appears on pages 143-47. 

Catalogs and indexes. Catalogs of long-playing records are often 
distributed free of charge by record dealers. The monthly Schwann 
Long Playing Record Catalog is the most widely available. If li- 
brarians have difficulty in finding it, they may subscribe to it 
directly. The publisher accepts subscriptions from dealers and 
libraries but not from individuals. Schwann attempts to list all 
LPs that are currently available at dealers. It does not include 
records sold on a subscription basis, those sold direct by the artist, 
and noncommercial items. In addition to an alphabetical composer 
listing, the catalog contains a separate subject grouping. Stereo 
recordings are so indicated. New releases are noted in detail in a 
separate section printed on colored stock. The following month the 
former new items become brief entries in regular alphabetical 
order, followed by a date that refers to the date of the original full 
entry. These date references, initiated in December, 1957, make 
all subsequent issues a reference tool to the date of issue. Librar- 
ians find them helpful in determining the contents of a multiselection 
recording or in establishing an approximate date to look for a review. 
Other features that make the catalog an asset to patrons and staff 
are the abbreviations indicating the language of a vocal recording, 
the up-to-date price list, and the symbol signifying the final appear- 
ance of an item in the catalog. This symbol alerts the librarian to 
order if a to-be-discontinued recording is desired for the collection. 

Another catalog, Schwann' s annual Ar tis t Issue, lists currently 
available LPs by performer or performing group and is also obtain- 
able from record shops. It is helpful in determining available works 
of serious musicians and occasionally in verifying name entries for 
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the library catalog. Libraries are fortunate to have these free aids 
to record buying. 

A set of trade catalogs compiled primarily for dealers by One- 
Spot Publishers is also available. Several services are offered as 
part of the catalogs. Libraries may wish to subscribe to the two of 
them, One -Spot Classic Guide and One -Spot Numerical Index. The 
One -Spot Classic Guide has monthly revisions of releases by title, 
performer, and composer and a few subject categories, such as the 
spoken word. It covers over 100 labels, which represent most of 
the current production of serious music on Extended Plays (45 rpm) 
and LPs. The title listing of selections, with cross indexing by sec- 
ondary title and translations, is especially helpful. As with many 
record catalogs it becomes a reference source for much more than 
the obvious question about the availability of a recording. As an 
aid to ordering, cataloging, and music reference it is used by both 
patrons and staff. Single copies are available at $2.25. 

The One-Spot Numerical Index lists the contents of the catalogs 
of over one hundred major companies by record number. Libraries 
frequently find it desirable to review works being produced by a par- 
ticular company; this type of information is shown here in chrono- 
logical order. The service costs $3 a month with its monthly sup- 
plements and biweekly revisions. 

Most record companies have their own catalogs for the consumer 
and for the record trade. The latter are numerical listings, which 
are covered also by the One- Spot service. The largest companies 
charge for their numerical catalogs but have free descriptive cata- 
logs or lists for the consumer. The free material is distributed by 
record stores and individual producers. The catalogs of larger 
companies are often only announcements of the latest releases or 
certain types of recordings, but those of smaller companies include 
all the records they produce. Even though the Schwann and One- 
Spot catalogs are excellent tools, it is advisable for a library to 
keep a current file of individual descriptive catalogs, and any free 
numerical ones, of many serious music producers and of all non- 
musical producers that would be of interest to patrons. 

Distributors specializing in children's records have catalogs that 
will help supply teaching needs. K a request is made on official li- 
brary stationery, Children's Music Center, Children's Reading 
Service, or Educational Record Sales will send a catalog without 
charge. 

Announcements. Direct- mail announcements are another source 
of information about recordings. Some valuable LPs, available only 
from the artist or producer, are advertised only by such mailed 
announcements. Examples are some of Richard Dyer -Bennett's 
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ballads and Columbia University's productions from the Center for 
Mass Communication. 

Reviews. Reviewing aids for recordings are as indispensable to 
the library as those for books. Most of the library's buying is done 
on the basis of reviews. Since no one reviewing aid covers all of 
the important releases, it is wise to use several sources. By doing 
so the librarian develops a broader basis of criticism. 

Periodicals are the chief source of reviews. The Music Library 
Association publishes a quarterly index to reviews in almost thirty 
magazines in its periodical Notes. This is a primary reference 
tool that will save much searching through individual periodicals 
to find an elusive review. Some of these periodicals as Atlantic 
Monthly, Consumer Bulletin, Consumer Reports, Harper's, Library 
Journal, Musical America, New Republic, New York Times, Re- 
porter, and Saturday Review &T& in most library collections. 
Notes's system of indicating the rating given by reviewers focuses 
attention on the best recordings. Periodicals recommended as next 
purchases for record reviews are American Record Guide and High 
Fidelity. The large number of reviews and the information noted 
about recordings and equipment place them first in special record- 
ings periodicals for the United States. 

In the past timely information about children's records has been 
difficult to find, but a loose-leaf reviewing service, Children's Rec- 
ord Reviews, is now filling the need. It reviews material of inter- 
est from preschool through elementary school. The approach is 
practical: the speed, price, manufacturer, and commercial number 
of the recording and a full description of the contents are given. 
Charge for the service is $12 a year. Since educational records 
remain available longer than the usual commercial recording, this 
file should become increasingly useful. 

The Audio Cardalog service is probably of more interest to 
schools, but it should be known to libraries as another source of 
recordings information. It costs $25 for a year's subscription, 
which includes 400 cards in ten issues. The service covers educa- 
tional recordings (phonorecord and tape) from elementary school 
through college, and its form is the 3x5 punched card that can be 
interfiled in a recordings catalog as the recordings are acquired. 
Information on each card includes the recording label, a short 
synopsis, appraisal, suggested use, a rating by the editor, and 
suggested subject headings for cataloging. 

Books that evaluate recordings are also useful references, even 
though some of the records may have become unavailable. Some of 
the best book references are those for particular subject areas, 
such as voice, chamber music, and orchestra. 
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Auditioning. More records are published yearly than can possi- 
bly receive critical reviews or even a notice. This means that the 
librarian needs to develop a critic's ear and upon occasion select 
a recording without a review. Confidence in one's judgment is nur- 
tured by noting personal reaction to a new recording and then read- 
ing what the critics say. The professional critic will have technical 
reasons for Ms decisions, but his conclusions may often be similar 
to the layman's. Good judgment in the selection of recordings comes 
from hours of listening. 

Auditioning before purchase, when trying to fill a specific subject 
need, is done usually with records from the local dealer. Although 
the local dealer may not get the bulk of library orders, it is wise to 
establish rapport with him. He will be aware of customers that 
have developed as library patrons, and sometimes will turn to the 
library for reference aid. In turn, the librarian may be allowed to 
take out his records to audition. The dealer may have special dem- 
onstration records for this purpose, or he may allow auditioning 
from regular stock not in sealed covers. 

The auditioning of entirely new titles after purchase may be done 
by the record librarian alone or with other staff members. Defec- 
tive records occur so rarely that it is not necessary to audition for 
defects. More important to consider are the special uses- of the 
record and the aid to the cataloger when printed information is not 
adequate for cataloging purposes. The staff member who shares 
the responsibility of record auditioning will recommend recordings 
to patrons with spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Patrons' suggestions. Valuable suggestions for purchases fre- 
quently come from well-informed patrons. Specialists in music, 
languages, children's records, and other subjects can make the 
recordings collection more distinctive by their recommendations. 
The problem is usually the budget, for each specialist likes to see 
more material represented in his field. The librarian must temper 
the requests with available funds and judgment. Requests from non- 
specialist patrons sometimes are for performances that are not 
outstanding, or for titles that are not desirable. It is well to inves- 
tigate each request, however, and report the decision to the patron. 
Often a countersuggestion by the librarian will satisfy the patron. 

GIFTS 

Some recordings collections have been started by gifts resulting 
from an organized drive, spearheaded by a citizens' committee co- 
operating with the library. Such a start assures community interest 
in the collection and plants the idea for future gifts. Some collections 
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have been sponsored by a music or a service club. But even when 
the collections are not begun with gifts, libraries usually can expect 
to receive offers of gifts once they are started. 

As with books, the decision of what to accept must be left to the 
librarian. The recordings must meet the criteria for selection. 
Sometimes it is necessary to audition them before acceptance, but 
usually the title or the appearance of the record will determine 
whether it should be kept. Gifts should be graciously acknowledged 
or declined as the occasion demands. 

Large collections of music recordings on 78s may be offered now 
that many people are replacing them with LPs. Some of these 78s 
are of commercial value, but unless there is ample room, or the 
library wishes to develop a historical collection, they should be ac- 
cepted sparingly. Most public libraries could use another copy of 
popular numbers such as the Nutcracker Suite or Scheherazade. 
The gifts that seem useful can be accepted with processing kept at 
a minimum. Some libraries accept 78s in albums and shelve them 
by composer or title of a collection. Some salvage albums and 
sleeves of 78s to reuse for LPs that have broken through their 
packaging. The size of the gift, library space, and the needs of the 
collection will be determining factors in the policy of accepting 78s. 

Good public relations affect the number of superior LPs offered 
as gifts. Patrons who are grateful for the library service have been 
known to buy records for the library, to give important records to 
the library after taping for their own pleasure, or to share their 
Christmas gifts or hasty purchases. Records are so much a matter 
of individual taste that a recording rejected by one patron may be 
just what is needed by another. 

Acceptance of 45s will depend on the library's decision of includ- 
ing this speed in the collection, but an offer of particularly desirable 
titles may be the turning point in their favor. Many patrons will 
enjoy them. Gifts of acceptable content and condition should be con- 
sidered at any speed. 

WHICH SPEED? 

The prevailing speed for the type of recording suitable to a library 
collection is 33 1/3 rpm. This record is the famous LP. Since it is 
the source for most serious music and recorded literature, some li- 
braries prefer limiting a beginning collection to this speed. A single 
speed simplifies processing and shelving, and there are fewer pre- 
cautions and explanations to give to patrons. Simplification also ex- 
tends to library equipment, for the speed selector and stylus are 
set for one speed. 

In the decision on speeds, however, content is more important 
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than simplification of handling. Selection should be made from any 
speed that has the most suitable material. Since a single record 
player usually will play LPs, 45s, 78s, and often 16 2/3s, there is 
no reason why librarians should let a speed stand in the way of se- 
lection of material. 

33 1/3 rpm. The speed of 33 1/3 rpm meant transcriptions and 
talking books for the blind until 1948, when Columbia Records intro- 
duced a microgroove disc to play at 33 1/3 rpm. A new abbreviation 
came into the language with this long-playing microgroove, for refer- 
ence to it is now generally made as LP. Patrons who had old-style 
players which allowed a slowing or speeding up of the turntable, 
teachers who were used to transcriptions, and the blind who had 
players for their talking books all had to learn that a microgroove 
record requires special equipment. Public libraries with lending 
record collections had to begin educating the public in handling rec- 
ords and equipment. Costly mistakes were made with worn needles, 
so-called permanent needles, surfaces full of static electricity and 
dust, and record sleeves with rough edges or foreign particles. 
Books too suffer misfortunes, however, and librarians think of the 
end good and go on replacing and circulating them. This same 
spirit has helped adapt LPs to the strenuous life of library mate- 
rials. Their potential use makes it important to attempt to solve 
problems associated with their special handling and care. 

LPs have made it possible to have complete operas, oratorios, 
plays, and other extensive works in compact form. These are val- 
uable contributions to an individual's listening, yet they frequently 
are not purchased for home use. This type of material usually 
heads the list in the library's collection. Next come the standard 
orchestral repertoire, solo instruments, chamber music, folk ex- 
amples, vocal recitals, a light touch of show tunes, and other favor- 
ites according to the budget. It is estimated that in collections 
initiated during the last ten years over 95 per cent of the records 
are LPs. Their economy, quality of recorded sound, and convenient 
form have created an unprecedented record boom. The significance 
for the library is the interest created in musical and nonmusical 
areas never heard before. 

78 rpm. The 78-rpm record was the most popular disc before 
the advent of LP. After that it became known as the ^standard" 
record to differentiate it from LP. It was formerly made of shellac, 
but by the forties was appearing in vinylite. This material made a 
record that was lighter weight and more durable, but the recording 
speed could not compete with the advantages of long-playing discs 
for longer works. The 78s are now limited mostly to sound effects, 
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children's material, and instructional items. A library needs to 
consider the value of the latter two and continue buying 78s in 
these areas. 

The shorter listening span, durability, and cost combine to make 
78s the most popular speed for children's records. Manufacturers' 
catalogs list preschool and elementary school 78s that are inte- 
grated with lesson plans and yet are of interest for home use and 
programs. Most of them are on 10-inch, single vinylite discs. The 
quality of performance and of surface is usually good. The surfaces, 
however, cannot be expected to remain in their original condition 
very long. Children want to play records on their own machines, 
and they get fingerprints and scuffs on the discs. But a record will 
take a lot of abuse before it must be discarded. Even adults give 
the records hard use on inexpensive portables at school carnivals, 
playgrounds, and other gatherings. Inasmuch as the average cost 
of these discs is less than $1, there is no question about the desir- 
ability of having them for children's education and for community 
needs. The only comparable source for the material is the 45 rpm. 

More expensive 78s are available for rhythms, introductions to 
musical instruments, and other teaching needs. They should be re- 
served for adult use with children, and a precaution about their use 
and price written on the sleeve. 

Instructional records favored at 78 rpm are shorthand dictation 
and Morse code. Dictation also is found on LPs, 45s, and tape, and 
the Morse code on LPs and 45s. As the listener strives to follow 
every sound of such a recording, the tone arm is raised and lowered 
to parts that are missed. This repetition in playing eventually 
destroys the surface of 78s and is fatal to an LP. On the 45s it is 
difficult to locate a particular spot for replay. Tape could be used, 
but tape represents a larger investment per loan and has additional 
hazards which will be discussed in the section on "Tape" (see pages 
15-17). Four 78- rpm records currently can be purchased and used 
for four loans at the cost of one tape an important consideration 
when there is a large demand for material. 

Schools may share some of the responsibility of providing in- 
structional records, but they usually do not circulate them. Then, 
too, there are many nonstudents who request the records. From 
elementary school to adult citizenry there is interest in foreign 
language instruction; dictation practice is needed for promotional 
examinations and other business purposes; and Morse code is re- 
quested by Scouts and those preparing to be wireless operators. 
The library satisfies very tangible goals by offering recordings on 
these subjects. The demand is greater because the records gener- 
ally are not stocked by local dealers. They can be ordered, but the 
need is sometimes too urgent to wait for an order. 
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Another need filled by 78s is the sound effects recordnot the 
hi-fi extravaganza but the tool of the theater, radio, and amateur 
program. Here, again, a durable surface is needed for repetition 
and cues. These records, however, are not recommended for li- 
brary purchase. They involve royalty if admission is charged, 
they usually are borrowed for an extended loan, and the record 
often is worn out before the group is through with it. It is advisable 
for each drama group to buy its own sound records, or to tape origi- 
nal sound effects. If less expensive children's recordings include 
useful sounds, they should be so indicated in the card catalog and 
used for the casual purposes of skits and parties. 4 

Libraries that began their recordings collection before 1948 
probably still have a number of musical 78s. Some of these have 
not been recorded at other speeds and should be kept as long as 
they are usable. Even if the material is duplicated on other speeds, 
it should be kept if it is in demand. The remainder should give way 
to LPs as rapidly as the budget allows. 

45 rpm. The 45 rpm has been a controversial disc from its in- 
ception and is generally omitted from library collections. Some 
librarians, however, are finding that the 45s will supplement the 
recordings collection just as pamphlets supplement the book collec- 
tion. They can even be kept in pamphlet boxes arranged by broad 
subjects, or in small commercial browsers. There is no confusion 
about the speed because they are easily identified by the large cen- 
ter. Their main disadvantage is their easy warping due to thinness. 
Patrons should be cautioned about this weakness. The fact that the 
45s may not have the high fidelity of LPs is not important to the 
needs they fill. They are adequate for requests for: 

Short selections for illustrative and practice purposes 

Favorite titles that otherwise appear only in omnibus collections 

of LPs 
Children's records. Some of the better songs and stories are 

now only on 45s. This is an easier size for a child to learn to 

handle, is less expensive than equivalent 78s, and is less apt 

to be scratched and grooved than LPs 
Instruction records, because of the short listening span and 

durable surface 

It is advised that libraries consider these points and try some 45s 
in the collection. 

16 2/3 rpm. Introduced as the "talking book" speed, the 16 2/3 
rpm is now represented by the catalogs of Audio Book Company, 
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Libraphone, Prestige, and Vox. The advantage of this slowest 
speed is that there can be one hour of continuous listening on a 
manual player. Those who are bedfast, have failing eyesight, or 
suffer other physical handicaps find this record a great help. As 
production continues to expand, there will be a growing interest in 
it for libraries. The titles to date cover the Bible, a few items of 
literature, jazz, mood music, and some classicals. It is said that 
high-fidelity sound is not possible at this speed, but the reproduc- 
tion is comparable to LPs of the same category. 2 If the library 
does not have a player that includes 16 2/3- rpm speed, an adapter 
is available for about $2. It is easily slipped on and off the player. 
The 16 2/3 record uses the same microgroove stylus that is used 
for LPs and 45s. 

Librarians should watch developments in 16 2/3- rpm recordings. 
This type of disc eventually may prove to be the best form for the 
recording of unusual nonmusical items. Its compactness allows more 
material to be included at little additional cost, and its slower speed 
means a longer- lasting record due to less friction of the needle. 

TALKING BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 

Failing eyesight brings renewed interest in recordings, and re- 
quests for talking books for the blind frequently come to the record- 
ings desk. The record librarian should be informed as to who qual- 
ifies for the talking books and who distributes them. A catalog from 
the Library of Congress, Division for the Blind, will give this infor- 
mation. 

The records are a service from twenty- six regional agencies. 
There are also state agencies that lend talking- book players. Ap- 
plication for the service is made by the individual patron, and all 
loans come directly to him. There are many who ask about re- 
corded books who do not qualify for the service, because they still 
have some sight or are only temporarily without use of their eyes. 
The library collection of commercial recordings can be of inestima- 
ble value to them. 

TAPE 

Although the focus of this work is on disc recordings, considera- 
tion must be given to tape since tape has become the basic recording 
medium. After it was discovered that tape could be magnetized, a 
new era of convenient sound recording developed. 3 Instead of a 



2 Charles A. Robertson, "Jazz and All That,*Adto, 41:70 (December, 1957). 

3 C. J. Le Bel, How To Make Good Tape Recordings (2nd ed.; New York: Audio 



Devices, 1956), p. 10. 
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recording being made directly on a disc the more portable tape re- 
corder was used, and the tape was edited before the final disc re- 
cording was made. Now every recording, whether made in a studio 
or on location, has its beginning on tape. 

Originally tape had a one-track recording corresponding to the 
regular disc recording. Then it was discovered that a recording 
could be put on each half of a tape. This method was economical 
but did not allow editing. The next step was utilization of the two- 
track idea by developing binaural recording, or two channels of 
sound, for a more realistic performance. Using two earphones, 
each connected to a separate channel of sound, the listener could 
hear live- sounding performances, for in a live performance both 
ears are involved and each receives sounds of a slightly different 
value. This new dimension of recorded sound resulted in a growing 
demand for prerecorded tape. When reproduced on properly bal- 
anced equipment, with duplicate amplifiers and speakers, the tape 
became stereophonic sound. Prerecorded tapes are now available 
in two-track monaural versions or four-track stereo. They are 
reviewed in the Harrison Catalog of Stereophonic Tapes. 

Public libraries have watched with interest these developments 
of prerecorded tape and also the use of tape in education. Schools 
often own recorders and for years have demonstrated the value of 
taping for instructional purposes. They contribute their best tapes 
to repositories where they may be copied and shared by others. 
A catalog of the Kent State University repository and Wittich's 
Educator's Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions are 
essential references to the resources of audio teaching materials. 

It is desirable for libraries to have tape catalogs and be able to 
advise patrons about taped materials. Most smaller libraries, 
however, will find their use of tape will be for documentary pur- 
poses. Just as each library feels responsible for collecting printed 
materials of local interest, so should it welcome the opportunity of 
recording important local events and reminiscences of historical 
value. The local events could be a commemorative program, a 
panel discussion by colorful personalities, or an interview with a 
homecoming celebrity. The recordings become archive resources 
that should not be loaned but may be used for library programs. 
They can be made on a portable recorder for which a library will 
find many uses, both as a recorder and as a player. 

Certain problems should be kept in mind when considering pur- 
chase and use of tapes: 

Prerecorded tapes are more expensive than LPs, and their dis- 
count is less. 
Tapes are liable to accidental erasure. The recorder head is 
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easily magnetized and can erase the higher sounds while play- 
ing; scissors used in splicing can be magnetized and erase; 
severe magnetic disturbances can erase an entire tape unless 
it is in a metal container; people using tape can become con- 
fused and erase it before they realize what is happening. (All 
players do not have safety devices to prevent erasure.) 

Tapes require auditioning to determine erasure or editing, 
whereas a record surface can be judged to a great extent by 
quick, expert inspection with the naked eye. 

Tapes may be rewound on another reel with the wrong end out. 

Tapes do not allow easy selection of a part, although different- 
colored tapes may be spliced together or measurement devices 
used. 

Tapes are less familiar and so more difficult for the average 
patron to handle. Relatively few people have tape recorders 
in contrast to the number who own phonographs. 

Tapes may stretch, curl, break, or show wear unless carefully 
handled. 

Relative humidity of about 50 per cent and temperature of about 
70 degrees are required for optimum storage. 4 

To offset these liabilities, prerecorded tapes have qualities of 
fidelity and durability that are indisputable, although the fidelity 
and durability will vary according to equipment, quality of tape, 
and care. Tapes are not easily scratched and can be reused when 
erased. Some manufacturers offer replacement of commercially 
recorded material for a nominal charge. The amateur's use of 
blank tape is educational and immediate. In view of the problems 
of tape use and the development of the stereo disc, however, it 
seems probable that library record patrons will continue to be 
served largely by the familiar disc. 

STEREO DISC 

Interest in sound as a "living presence" has developed a disc re- 
cording with the sound quality of stereophonic tape. By producing 
the stereo disc the recording industry seems to indicate that a disc 
is more practical for the general public than tape. Its popularity 
over tape probably is based on price and convenience. 

Many record players for adult use are now equipped to play stereo 
discs, and components are available for the necessary adaptation of 
monophonic systems. Unified action by recording producers has 

4 A. G. Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe, Preservation and Storage of Sound Record- 
ings (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1959), p.62. 
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brought agreement on the cutting of stereo grooves, so that there 
is a standard stereo cartridge. This must replace the regular LP 
cartridge before a stereo disc is played. An LP may be played 
with either a stereo stylus or an LP stylus, but an LP cartridge 
will not function for stereo discs. Not only will the LP stylus fail 
to provide stereophonic sound, but it will irreparably damage record 
grooves since the point is twice the diameter of the stereo stylus. 

The stereo disc has brought new problems to library collections. 
Dirt and warping become more serious since two channels of sound 
cut into a groove, instead of one, are doubly sensitive. The stylus 
has always been important, but more questions are asked about the 
stereo stylus and the rest of the patron's stereo equipment. The 
librarian should be familiar with the basic needs for stereo in 
order to advise intelligently against any misuse of stereo records 
and also to help plan for practical sound equipment in the library. 

Regular LPs will continue to be produced, for the performances 
of the past that are monophonic cannot be converted to stereo, al- 
though various companies are experimenting on electronic means 
to give two channels to monaural masters. Also some subjects are 
completely satisfactory in a monophonic recording, such as instruc- 
tional material, the spoken word, and solo performances. 

TEXT REPLACEMENT 

Manufacturers frequently supply printed texts, notes, librettos, 
and other reading materials as accompaniments to recordings. In 
the library these materials often wear out before the recording, or 
are lost and need replacement. Companies that offer free text re- 
placement are thus performing a service to the library. Folkways 
is the best example of such a company; it offers free text replace- 
ment for any of its records. Producers of language -instruction 
recordings all provide text replacement at a small charge. Caedmon 
and other producers of literary recordings list texts that are replace- 
able. Writing to the dealer or the producer sometimes brings re- 
sults for other labels. 

Printed materials are often so important to the full use of the 
recording that libraries would do well to encourage more companies 
to solve the problem of missing material by supplying it either free 
or for a small charge . The important thing is to be able to get text 
replacements as needed. 

BARGAINS 

It is wise to proceed cautiously in regard to bargain record clubs 
and promotional offers. The quality of performance is often spotty, 
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and some of the buying arrangements are a problem to the order 
department. This reservation does not apply to subscriptions such 
as the Louisville Symphony Series of modern American composers, 
the Music Guild with its classical recordings, or manufacturers' 
contracts for new releases. The commercial record clubs are 
usually of more value to individuals who are looking for standard 
classics at a reduced cost. 

LP "samplers" are good buys if they contain complete selections. 
These are promotional records that include excerpts from other 
recordings of the same company and are offered at a greatly re- 
duced price. The selections usually are complete recordings of 
shorter works, but Classic Editions, Vanguard, and some others 
have featured longer works. When the selections represent one 
type of material, such as folk, they become a satisfying unit that 
is suitable for a library collection. Samplers should be purchased 
shortly after release, for as advertising items they usually do not 
remain long in stock. 

Also to be watched are the recordings issued by the major com- 
panies under a separate label. These are first-class recordings 
the original pressing costs of which have already been amortized 
through sales and can now be offered at approximately half the 
original cost. Some of these labels are Camden, issued by RCA 
Victor; Richmond, issued by London; Parliament, issued by Artia; 
Harmony, issued by Columbia; and Perfect, issued by Epic. 

Manufacturers' contracts for new releases may be subscribed to 
annually. Shipments are sent monthly. The library pays a set an- 
nual fee and receives one copy of every recording issued by the 
company that year. Normally libraries can specify popular record- 
ings, classical recordings, or both. The cost per disc averages 
about $1, At the present time RCA Victor, Capitol, Angel, and Mer- 
cury have this plan available to libraries. Since the plan is subject 
to change, it is advisable to contact the local distributor or write 
to the headquarters of the recording company for current infor- 
mation. 

Columbia Records is offering approximately a 38 per cent dis- 
count to libraries and educational institutions, and RCA Victor has 
a Broadcast Album Service that allows selection of any of their re- 
cordings at disc-jockey rates. By gifts, sales promotion rates, and 
wholesale discounts to libraries, the major record companies are 
showing an appreciation of the value of recordings collections to a 
community and the publicity value of records so supplied to the indi- 
vidual patron. Libraries should cooperate by not being too particular 
about an occasional mismatched sleeve and record; by ordering 
records in quantity, 25 or more at a time, not singly; and by using 
the simple numerical order form to be discussed in the next chapter* 
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Every encouragement should be given record companies that extend 
special buying privileges to libraries. 

SELECTION AIDS- BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The following materials are good selection aids for recordings 
that are part of the general library collection. Starred items are 
the most essential for a beginning collection. 

Books 

Feather, Leonard. The Encyclopedia of Jazz. Rev. ed. New York: 
Horizon, 1960. 527p. $15. * 

Includes the most important names and events concerning over 
2000 jazz musicians, with notations on basic collections and 
best new recordings and a glossary of jazz. 

Gelatt, Roland, ed. High Fidelity Record Annual. New York: 

Lippincott, 1955-56. $4.95. 

A collection of the reviews of the best recordings of the year 
as seen by the reviewers for High Fidelity magazine. Grouped 
by composer, collections and miscellany, spoken word, and 
tapes. For later editions see Records in Review below. 

Greenfield, Edward, and others. Stereo Record Guide. New York: 
Taplinger-vol. 1, 1960; vol. 2, 1961. $6 each. 

Critical reviews of new stereo releases only. Will be kept up 

to date with supplements. 

Kolodin, Irving. Guide to Long-playing Records: Orchestral Music. 

New York: Knopf, 1955. 368p. $3.50. 

Lists very selective orchestral performances from the first 
six years of long-playing production. Composer entry. 

Miller, Philip. Guide to Long-playing Records: Vocal Music. 

New York: Knopf, 1955. 381p. $4.50. 

Grouped by composer, recitals, and miscellany. Gives recom- 
mended performances and comparisons. 

Records in Review. Frances Newbury and others, eds. Great Bar- 
rington, Mass.: Wyeth, 1957 to date. $6.95. 

A continuation of Gelatt' s High Fidelity Record Annual. 

Schonberg, Harold. Guide to Long-playing Records: Chamber and 
Solo Instrument Music. New York: Knopf, 1955. 280p. $3.50. 
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Includes most of the available American pressings at time of 
publication. Recommendations and critical reviews listed 
alphabetically by composer. 

Paperbacks 

"The Collector's" series published by Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
under Keystone Books imprint. Subjects to date are Bach, Chopin 
and Schumann, Haydn, Jazz, Tchaikovsky, and Twentieth Century 
Music in the Western Hemisphere. Others to be announced. 
$1.25-$1.95. (Also available hardbound, $2.75-$3.50.) 

Economical way of presenting record criticism in book form. 

Catalogs and indexes records 

American Music on Records. New York: American Music Center, 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 1956. 39p. Free. 

Lists serious music available in recordings and scores. 

Artist Issue: Schwann Catalog. Boston: Schwann, 137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $.85. 

Annual. Distributed by dealers. 

CRS Audio -Visual Catalog. New York: Children's Reading Service, 
1078 St. John's PL, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. Free. 

Annotated list of recordings and other aids from kindergarten 

to senior high. Revised annually. 

Folk Music: A Selection of Folk Songs, Ballads, Dances, Instru- 
mental Pieces, and Folk Tales of the United States and Latin Amer- 
icaCatalog of Phonograph Re cords. Washington, B.C.: U.S. Li- 
brary of Congress, Music Division, Recording Laboratory, Reference 
Dept., Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 103p. $.25. * 

Lists 1148 titles on 160 discs which are for sale by the Library 

of Congress. 

Harrison Catalog of Stereophonic Records. New York: Record and 
Radio- Phonograph Research, Inc., 274 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Lists by company and also by composer and subject. Includes 
current month's monaural releases. By subscription to librar- 
ies or free from dealers. (Formerly Harrison Catalog of 
Recorded Tapes.) 

Hastings, Henry C. Spoken Poetry on Records and Tapes. Chicago: 
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American Library Association, Association of College and Research 
Libraries, 1957. ("ACRL Monograph," No. 18.) 52p. $1.75. 
Index with detailed contents of available records. 

Keesee, Elizabeth. References on Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School. (Circular No. 495, rev.) Washington, D.C.: Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 32p. Free. 

Gives addresses, costs, and brief annotations. 

Materials List for Use by Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Douglas W. Alden, ed. New York: Modern Language Association, 
Foreign Language Program Research Center, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 1959. 85p. $.50. 

Arranged by language and grades. Biennial revision. 

New York Library Association. Children's and Young Adult Serv- 
ices Section. Recordings for Children. New York: The Association, 
1961. 47p. $1. (Order from Office of Children's Services, New York 
Public Library, 20 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y.) 
Selective, partially annotated list of LPs and 78s. 

One -Spot Classic Guide. River Grove, 111.: One- Spot Publishers, 
1910 N. River Rd. Single copies available, $2.25. 
Monthly. By subscription. 

One -Spot Numerical Index. River Grove, 111.: One- Spot Publishers, 
1910 N. River Rd. $3 per month. 

Biweekly revisions. By subscription. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and Library. New York: Edu- 
cational Record Sales, 153 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. Free. 
Grouped from kindergarten to Grade 9. Revised annually. 

Polart Index. Detroit: Polart Services, 20115 Goulburn Ave., 
Detroit 5, Mich. $1.50. Annual. 

Includes all record and tape reviews of 14 periodicals. 

Recommended Records and Books. Los Angeles: Children's Music 
Center, Inc., 5373 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. Free. 
Listings of school and home interest. 

*Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog. Boston: Schwann, 137 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Monthly. By subscription to libraries or free from record 

dealers . 
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Teacher's Record Catalog. New York: M. & N. Harrison Inc., 
274 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 1961. 41p. $.50. 
Listings for curriculum areas. Biannual editions. 

Catalogs and indexes tapes 

Harrison Catalog of Stereophonic Tapes. New York: Record and 
Radio- Phonograph Research, Inc., 274 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

Quarterly. By subscription to libraries or free from record 

dealers . 

National Tape Recording Catalog. 2nd ed. Washington, B.C.: 
National Education Association, Dept. of Audio- Visual Instruction, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, B.C. 1957. $1. 

Index to tapes at the National Repository, Kent State University. 

Annual or biennial supplements. 

Polar t Index. See listing on page 22. 

Wittich, Walter A. Educator's Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. Randolph, Wis.: Educator's Progress Service. 
$5.75. 

1955 to date. Gives synopsis and timing. Indexed by title, 

subject, source. Revised annually. 

Periodicals 

^American Record Guide. New York: Box 319, Radio City Station, 

New York 19, N.Y. $4.50 per year. 

Monthly. Record, tape, and equipment reviews. Compares 
previous recordings with newest one. Special articles. Mini- 
mum of advertising. 

Gramophone. Kenton, Middlesex, England: Gramophone Publica- 
tions, Ltd., 49 Ebrington Rd. $4 per year. 

Monthly. Record and tape reviews and articles. Reviews are 
frank and enjoyable. Some of the items are not available in 
the United States. Considerable advertising of equipment and 
recordings. 

Hi-Fi/Stereo Review. Chicago: Ziff-Bavis Publishing Co., 434 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 111. $5 per year. 

Monthly. Record reviews, equipment news, articles. 

*High Fidelity. Great Barrington, Mass.: Billboard Publishing. 
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$6 per year. 

Monthly. Record, tape, book, and equipment reviews; articles 
and discographies. Industry news and advertising. Stereo 
annual. 

New Records. Philadelphia: H. Royer Smith, 10th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. $1 per year. 

Monthly. Inexpensive house organ. Gives titles on omnibus 

discs in detail. Back files available. 

*Notes. Washington, D.C.: Music Library Association, Music Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington 25, B.C. $6 per year. 
Quarterly of the Music Library Association. Book and music 
reviews. Indexes record reviews in other periodicals. Cata- 
loging information and LC card number given. 

In addition to being listed in these and other periodicals indexed 
in Notes, recordings recommendations may be found in periodicals 
that the library is likely to have for other subjects, such as Down- 
beat, Opera News, and Parents Magazine. 

Reviewing services 

Bildersee, Max U., ed. Audio Cardalog. Box 989, Larchmont, N.Y. 

$25 per year. 

By subscription. Evaluations on printed catalog cards of re- 
cordings for ages 6 to 21. 

Thomson, E. W. Children's Record Reviews. Box 192, Woodmere, 

N.Y. $12 per year. 

By subscription. Reviews are supplied in 8| x 11 loose-leaf 
folder, with cumulative annual index. Ages not always indicated, 
but material generally is for preschool and elementary school 
level. 
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III 



PURCHASING 



BUDGET 

Planning. A budget is essential for the maintenance and continued 
development of a recordings collection. It should be based on the es- 
timated cost of a record, the average life of a record, the amount of 
material available that meets library selection standards, and the 
community use of the collection. Libraries beginning a collection 
will be interested in the figures recommended by the Public Library 
Association. For a community of 50,000 a minimum of 2.9 per cent 
of the book budget should be spent on records. 1 The proportion is 
less as the size of the community increases. Presumably any rental 
or damage payments would be in addition to the budgeted funds rather 
than being part of the basic percentage; however, they are not speci- 
fied in the recommendations. 

Cost figures soon become obsolete, but those given for a minimum 
standard in 1959 have not yet been reached by many libraries. For 
a community of 50,000 an annual record budget of $1050 was recom- 
mended for 300 recordings. 2 This was based on a unit cost of $3.50 
per disc. To provide adequate library service for a community of 
100,000, a yearly quota of 400 recordings (50 duplicates) at $3.50 
was recommended. 3 The present average cost per disc for libraries 
is about $3, with special sales and publishers' subscriptions offset- 
ting monaural increases and stereo disc pricing. 

When the recordings collection really serves the need of the com- 
munity, it should not be difficult to justify an adequate budget. Here 
are points to consider: 

American Library Association, Public Library Association, Costs of Public 
Library Service in 1959, a supplement to Public Library Service: A Guide 
to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards (Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1959), p.9. 
2 Ibid., p.9. 
3 Ibid., p. 11. 

25 
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Records are comparable to books in cost, length of loan, renew- 
als, and the like. 

With a careful inspection of returned recordings a large percent- 
age of record damages may be charged to the offender. 

There is a high measurable return on money and space invested 
in recordings, due to the activity of a recordings collection and 
its compactness. 

Fewer records than books disappear because of the supervision 
in a compact collection. A person pilfering a record is more 
conspicuous than one pilfering a book. An unpacked record 
immediately attracts attention in a library. 

The average life of a record exceeds 100 loans, even though the 
usual loan of a record involves multiple playing. 

Conditions vary in each library, but in general the above points 
have been found to be true. They should prove convincing to the 
budget official, and so should other factors, such as, the library is 
the only free lending source of record material; the library is the 
only source (purchase or lending) of many discontinued or unusual 
recordings of educational and cultural significance; there are many 
important record uses by individuals and groups; sincere gratitude 
often is expressed for the service. 

In planning the budget the administrator and the record librarian 
have an opportunity to discuss the goals as well as the needs of the 
collection. This is the time for an objective view of the relationship 
of recordings to the rest of the library materials. For example, 
are recordings available for: 

Group discussions planned for the coming year? 

Radio or television publicity? 

Films that will be programmed? 

Minority interests? 

Integration with new lists on the United Nations, senior citizens, 
poetry, and the like ? 

Foreign language instruction? 

Reserves that have accumulated to the point of poor public rela- 
tions ? 

Some demands which are consistently unfulfilled but are within 
the scope of library activity? 

The record librarian will have viewed all these needs from the 
standpoint of his own collection. The administrator adds the view- 
point of total library objectives for the most purposeful planning. 
This type of combined planning should strengthen the position of 
recordings collections and put them on a realistic financial basis. 
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Problems. The questions most often asked in relation to record 
budgeting are: 

Should damage payments be in addition to the budget? 

Should a rental fee supplement budget? 

Should statistics be based on titles, discs, or lending units? 

Because of the variance in procedures covering these problems it 
has been difficult to establish standards. There are several points 
to be considered in answering the questions. 

City regulations sometimes prevent libraries from keeping dam- 
age funds. When the payments become part of the general library 
fund, their identity is easily forgotten, although technically they are 
intended for the replacement of damaged records. The money paid 
for damages is a patron's maintenance fund that involves the patron 
and the recordings collection. Special arrangements are usually 
made by the city to allow the money to be used for this purpose. 

When there is a rental fee for records, it is sometimes the sole 
support of the collection. A rental record collection in a free public 
library seems incompatible. A pay collection of some duplicates 
might be set up, as is done with books, but a rental for more than 
that is a limitation of the purpose of a recordings collection and a 
negative interpretation of service to the community. 

Statistics for circulation must be made from an agreed unit or 
they have no value. The single disc may be used as a basis for this 
count as well as for the accession count. With this recordings count 
the librarian has a basis comparable to the book count for purposes 
of budget. 

WHAT TO ORDER? 

The question, "What type of records should be included in a basic 
collection ?* cannot be answered in detail, for the needs of each 
community vary. Experience indicates, however, that a $1500 
budget would be well spent if proportioned something like this for 
a beginning collection in the adult section: 

Classical music such as complete operas, oratorios, 
symphonies, concertos, organ, piano, and other 
instruments $1000 

Language instruction (foreign and English) 150 

Literature (complete plays, poetry, other readings 

in English and other languages) 150 

Lighter music (musical shows, popular music of other 
countries) 135 
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Children's records (musical instruments, dances, 

games, stories) $ 110 

Folk (ethnic music of all peoples) 110 
Miscellany of music (hymns, minstrel shows, bagpipe, 

music box) 95 

Jazz (best of historical and contemporary) 80 

Speeches and dramatized history 50 

Dance (square, round, ballroom) 35 

Bird calls, science 25 
Self-help: 

Shorthand dictation 25 

How to relax, sex instruction 20 

Morse code 15 

Total $2000 

The $1500 budget is blown up to $2000 since the average discount 
would be 25 per cent, or $500, for this material. The children's 
records included are of general interest and would be used by adults 
for family use or for easier approaches to languages, folk music, 
and music appreciation. Approximately 500 records could be pur- 
chased by judicious selection from special sales as well as from 
normal channels. It would not be desirable to announce a smaller 
collection today for a community of 50,000. 

After such a basic collection is established, it could be maintained 
at current price levels with a $1000 annual budget ($1333 list price) 
plus damages collected. Larger proportions could be spent for seri- 
ous music, folk, and literary recordings after the first year, but 
buying should continue in all areas until a collection is achieved 
that meets the needs of the community. 

This adult collection corresponds to the American Library Asso- 
ciation proposals except for a base of 500 discs instead of 1500. 4 
The 1500 figure also includes only long-playing records, whereas 
this collection covers wider interests and has more instructional 
records. The larger figure is desirable, but it is felt that a collec- 
tion of 500 recordings will serve as a workable beginning. 

No figures are available for children's record libraries, but it 
may be estimated that a basic collection of 250 discs could be es- 
tablished for $300. This includes 200 discs at 45 rpm and 78 rpm 
for children to borrow and 50 higher-priced educational discs at 
all speeds for the use of parents, teachers, and librarians working 
with children. The collection could be developed with an annual 



4 American Library Association, Public Libraries Division, Public Library 
Service: A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1956), p.36. 
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budget of $100 plus damages, or a total of approximately $125. 
After the initial experimental period the budget should be deter- 
mined in the same manner as the children's book budget. 

BUYING POLICY 

Limited budgets and the pressure of demand may result in record 
purchases that are false economy. As a rule, the least expensive 
recordings do not have the qualities of performance or of durability 
that a library requires. Exceptions are found in the previously men- 
tioned bargains issued by the major companies under a separate 
label, such as Camden and Richmond. 

Some package offers of basic collections sound helpful, but unless 
the records are identified by label, manufacturer's number, and 
artist, it is possible that the librarian will unknowingly duplicate 
material already in the collection or find the recordings of inferior 
quality. 

Bright spots for budget- stretchers are authentic record sales, 
when savings of over 50 per cent are sometimes offered on perfect 
recordings. Often the stock is best among the items in which a li- 
brary would be interested. A list of recording needs should be kept 
by the library for such opportunities. 

Mail order vs. local dealer. In purchasing recordings where 
does one get the best discounts and the best service? The answer 
varies in different parts of the country, but a few general sugges- 
tions are given here. 

Discounts range from none at some educational firms, the Library 
of Congress, and a few other direct sources, to 38 per cent from 
distributors. Many LPs are sold at a 25-33 1/3 per cent discount 
by mail-order dealers in the east. Tapes may be bought at 20-25 
per cent off list price. Postage is prepaid in most cases, but some 
dealers charge for packing or insurance. In other words, there are 
almost as many variations as there are dealers. Libraries will 
find that most of their ordering is done by mail from dealers in the 
New York area where records seem to be the most accessible. 

The local dealer usually offers from 10 to 20 per cent discount. 
He carries very few instructional records and seldom any unusual 
musical items. Because of his smaller discount and more limited 
stock he will get the small end of library buying, but he will profit 
by the business the library creates for him. Friendly relations 
with the local dealer are important and mutually beneficial. The 
dealer will take the trouble to order a single replacement in an LP 
album, or a missing libretto that could involve red tape by mail 
order. There are occasions when a certain record is more 
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important than a discount, and when immediacy is the major prob- 
lem. At such times the local dealer should be patronized. 

Manufacturers . The annual contracts offered by some companies 
will result in quantity purchasing through the manufacturers' dis- 
tributors. The general usefulness of the service, quality of record- 
ing, and savings in price will account for heavy buying from these 
sources. The buying will not hurt regular dealers in any way be- 
cause of the publicity value of records in a library collection. 
Patrons buy the records they learn to know. 

Direct ordering will be done from some smaller producers, either 
because they are the only source of the material or because they fill 
orders faster or more completely. Some of these sources are listed 
at the end of this chapter. 

Regular buying. Budgeting encourages regular ordering. Re- 
quests, reviewed items, and "P* slips of needs should be filed 
continuously, to be referred to from once a month to every three 
months. The size of the budget will determine the frequency of 
orders; if there is as much as a $1200 budget, monthly orders are 
favored. They bring the freshness of new releases to an apprecia- 
tive public, and they are more likely to be filled. A record seems 
to be reported "not available" more frequently than books are re- 
ported out-of-print. Prompt ordering is the best way to reduce 
cancellations. 

Orders of $100 to $200 are easier for the order department to 
type and to check, and it seems that fewer errors are made in bill- 
ing and shipping. The whole ordering procedure often is expedited 
by the smaller order. 

Mail orders. Ordering procedures vary by library, each sup- 
posedly the most effective for the particular need. Here is an 
example of a workable system: 

Librarian gives checked reviews or lists to order clerk. 

Clerk types order slip or card in triplicate. (This is the library's 
usual order slip. The four essential items of information for 
records are number of copies, label, manufacturer's number, 
and price. Additional identification of author or composer and 
a brief title may be noted as a means of verification in case 
numbers become transposed or serial letters are confused.) 
One slip goes to the librarian's "on order" file, where it is 
filed by label and record number for easy reference. This is a 
safeguard against unintentionally ordering duplicates, which 
can easily occur when records include more than one work. 
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The other two slips are filed together by company and record 
number in the order department. After the recording is re- 
ceived, the date, source, and actual cost are penciled on the 
two slips. One is then attached to the recording for the cata- 
loger to use as shelf -list information, and the other is filed as 
an accession slip. The accession slip becomes a permanent 
record in the order department. 

Clerk types order for mailing. Listings are grouped by label 
name. Number of copies, manufacturer's number, and price 
are given for each item. 

Order is sent air mail when it results in a saving of time. 

When recordings are delivered, the librarian or record clerk 
checks their condition and verifies order is correct record 
in correct sleeve, and so on. 

Librarian reports rejections or variances to order clerk, who 
writes letter of explanation and returns rejects after the in- 
voice is received. 

When invoice comes, the order clerk checks in recordings and 
takes the necessary steps for the bill to be paid if the order is 
completely filled. If a back order is to come, it is so indicated 
by the dealer. 

Clerk cancels orders and gets credit when instructed by the 
dealer or the librarian. Orders should not be outstanding for 
more than two months. 

Order clerk keeps budget accounting of expenditures, balances, 
encumbrances, number of records purchased, and number of 
gift records accepted. The record count is by disc because 
pricing is based on the disc. 

Local dealer. When purchase is made from a local dealer, the 
procedure is simple: 

Librarian sends list of needs, arranged by manufacturer's num- 
ber, to dealer for checking at his convenience, or if list is 
short, the librarian takes it in person and browses while items 
are looked up. 

Dealer checks off numbers found, reports total, and sends rec- 
ords with bill in triplicate to library order department. 

Order clerk types order slips for records received. 

If condition is verified while librarian is at the store, the records 
are now ready for the cataloger and the bill may be paid. 

If any replacement discs or other special records or texts are put 
on order with the local dealer, notation is made on a "P" slip and 
the ordering data written up when record is received. 
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SELECTED SOURCES OF RECORDS 

For adults. Most labels are obtained from record distributors, 
but the following publishers may be contacted for the specialties 
indicated. Discounts should be queried when ordering. 



Direct from publisher 
Publisher 



{Specialty and speed 



Academic Recording Institute 
3060 Locke Lane 
Houston 19, Texas 

Allied Publishers, Inc. 
723 S.W. Park Ave. 
Portland 5, Ore. 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Aria Senza Voce 

ASV Records, Dept. ON 325 

Box 45, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Artist Direct 
Gunnar Johansen 
Blue Mounds, Wis. 

Audio Book Co. 

501 Main St. 

St. Joseph, Mich. 

L. D. Barnhart 
155 W. Burton PI. 
Chicago 10, 111. 

Bornand Music Box 
139 Fourth Ave. 
Pelham 65, N.Y. 

Businessmen's Record Club 
415 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, 111. 

Center for Mass Communication 
of Columbia University Press 
1125 Amsterdam Ave. 
New York 25, N.Y. 

The Christophers 
18 E. 48th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 



Discussion series (history, philosophy, 
politics, etc.), LP 



Shorthand dictation, 45 



English literature, LP 



Aria orchestrations for each voice, LP 



Bach piano works on double -keyboard 
piano, LP 



Bible, literature, music, 16 2/3 



Pronunciation of musical terms, "LP 



Music-box recordings, 78, LP 



Salesmanship, management, LP 



u Man's Right to Knowledge, " 



Sex instruction for parents, 78, LP 



Publisher 
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Columbia Records 
Educational Dept. 
799 Seventh Ave. 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Cornell University Records 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
2 Park Street 
Boston 7, Mass. 

Domino Records 
607 W. 12th St. 
Austin 1, Texas 

Droll Yankees, Inc. 
1 India St. 
Providence 3, R.I. 

Dyer- Bennett Records 
Dept. S, Box 235 
Woodside 77, N.Y. 

Educational Record Albums 
Ed Thompson, Jr. 
P.O. Box 548 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Educational Recording Services 
5922 Abernathy Dr. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Fantasy Records 

855 Treat St. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Ficker Records 

27 Arcadia Rd. 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Grayhill Recording Studio 
1223 S. Harvard 
Tulsa 12, Okla. 

Gregorian Institute of America 
2132 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo 2, Ohio 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
750 Third Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 



Inquire about nearest distributor and 
special offers, LP 



Wildlife voices and bird songs, 78, LP 



Frank Dobie's stories, LP 



Songs and stories, LP 



Folk songs, LP 



Instruction for piano, organ, bowling, 
bridge, golf, LP 



Mathematics, sex instruction, 45, LP 



Contemporary music (Calif.), LP 



Bird songs, 78, LP 



Pronunciation of musical terms, LP 



Religious music and instruction, 45, 
LP 



"Many Voices" (7th- 12th grade 
literature), LP 
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Publisher Specialty and speed 



Kaydan Records 
12240 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio City, Calif. 

Keane Records 

1439 N. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Library of Congress, Music 

Division, Recording laboratory 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Library of Recorded Masterpieces 
150 W, 82nd St. 
New York 24, N.Y. 

Linguaphone Institute 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Louisiana Folklore Society 

Recordings 

Louisiana State University Press 
University Station 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Louisville Philharmonic Society 
830 S. Fourth St. 
Louisville 3, Ky. 

McGinnis & Marx 
408 Second Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Gregg Publishing Division 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Methodist Publishing House 

201 Eighth Ave. 

South Nashville 2, Term. 

Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 
654 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Phil Moore 
152 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 



U.S. Constitution (musical setting), LP 



Shorthand dictation, 45, LP 



Folk music, literature, 78, LP 



Subscription series; Vivaldi, Corelli, 
Bach, Haydn, LP 



Dialects, literature, Morse code, 78, 
45 (see also Foreign languages, p.41) 



Folk songs, LP 



Contemporary music, LP 



Music theory, LP 



Shorthand dictation, 78, 45 



"World of Fun" folk dances, 78 



"Operagraph* (highlights with 
narration), LP 



Orchestral accompaniment for student 
vocalist, LP 



Publisher 
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Music Education Record Corp. 
Box 445 
Englewood, N.J. 

Music Guild 
111 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y, 

Musurgia Records 
309 W. 104th St. 
New York 25, N.Y. 

National Association of 

Educational Broadcasters 
14 Gregory Hall 
Urbana, 111. 

National Council of Teachers 

of English 
508 S. Sixth St. 
Champaign, 111. 

RCA Victor 

Advertising and Promotion 
155 E. 24th St. 
New York 10, N.Y. 

The SMT Guild 
P.O. Box 1194 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Salvation Army 

Supplies & Purchasing Dept. 

101 Valencia St. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 

Square Dance Associates 
288 N. Main St. 
Freeport, N.Y. 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
United Nations 
Foot of E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 

University Recordings 
Educational Materials Services 
Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 



Complete orchestra demonstrated, LP 



Classics voted by membership, LP 



History of musical theory, LP 



"Ways of Mankind" series, LP 



Language, literature, 78, LP 



(Inquire about nearest distributor and 
special discount), LP 



Alcoholics Anonymous self-help, LP 



Band, vocal (religious), 78, LP 



"Honor Your Partner," 78, LP 



"Hi Neighbor," LP 



Mostly contemporary music, LP 
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Publisher Specialty and speed 

Vocab Records Vocabulary improvement, LP 

3071 S. Broad St. 
Chicago 8, 111. 

The following publishers also may be contacted direct, or orders 
may be placed with distributors. As a rule, service is faster and 
orders are more completely filled when direct, while the discount 
is better from distributors. 



Publisher 



Specialty and speed 



Boston Records 
246 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Composers Recordings, Inc. 
2121 Broadway 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Contemporary Records, Inc. 
8481 Melrose PI. 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Cook Laboratories 
101 Second St. 
Stamford, Conn. 

Experiences Anonymes 
20 E. llth St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Folkways Records and Service 

Corp. 

117 W. 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Music Minus One 
719 10th Ave. 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Overtone 

139 Shelton Ave. 

New Haven 11, Conn. 

Shakespeare Recording Society 
277 Fifth Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Spoken Arts, Inc. 
95 Valley Rd. 
New RocheUe, N.Y. 



Lesser- known works of masters, LP 



Contemporary American, LP 



Contemporary composers, * For gotten 
Music/ LP 



Calypso, steel band, etc., LP 



Middle Ages, 16th- and 17th-century 
music, LP 



Ethnic music, spoken word 
(also for children), LP 



Participation records (one 
instrument or voice missing), LP 



Serious music of all periods, LP 



Complete plays of Shakespeare, LP 



Literature, lectures, LP 



Publisher 
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Yale Series of Recorded Poets 
Carillon Records 
202 Davenport Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 



Contemporary poets reading from 
their own works, LP 



The following distributors either give generous discounts or have 
specialties that are not easily found elsewhere: 



Direct from distributor 
Distributor 



Specialty and speed 



Chambers Record Corp. 
97 Chambers St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 

Chesterfield Music Shops 
12 Warren St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 

Discount Record Shop 

1340 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Sam Goody 
235 W. 49th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Keats Records Co. 
127 Bedford St. 
Stamford, Conn. 

Libraphone, Inc. 
Long Branch, N.J. 

Lyric Sales, Inc. 

P.O. Box 20707 

Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

Modernophone, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Record Club of America 
P.O. Box 22 
York, Pa. 

Record Haven Stores 
1125 Sixth Ave. 
New York 36, N.Y. 



All labels, LP 



Most labels, LP 



Most labels, LP 



Most labels, LP 



Rental: basic supply to libraries 

for $30 monthly 
Sales: most labels, LP 

* Listening Library, w rental and 
sales, 16 2/3, LP 

General, LP 



Self -improvement, LP 

(see also Foreign languages, p.41) 



Most labels, LP 



Most labels, LP 
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The Record Hunter 
507 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 



Most labels, LP 



Spanish Music Center, Inc. 
127 W. 48th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 



Music, literature, 78, 45, LP 
(see also Foreign languages, p.42) 



For children. Special sources often are needed for children's 
records. The following are examples: 



Sources 



Specialty and speed 



American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11, m. 

Arthur Barr, Producer 
1265 Bresee Ave. 
Pasadena 7, Calif. 

Bow mar Records 

4921 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles 29, Calif. 

Candle Records 
501 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Canyon Records 
834 N. Seventh Ave, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Children's Book Council, Inc. 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Children's Music Center, Inc. 
5373 W. Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

Children's Reading Service 
1078 St. John's PL 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Educational Audio Visual, Inc. 
57 Wheeler Ave. 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 



Folk tales, storytelling of Thorne- 
Thomsen, 78 



Yakut Indian songs, 78 



General (producer and distributor), 
78, 45, LP 



Holydays of four faiths, LP 



Navaho stories and music, 78, 45, LP 



General, 78, 45, LP 



General (producer and distributor), 
78, 45, LP 



General, 78, 45, LP 



General, LP 



Sources 
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Educational Record Sales 
153 Chambers St. 
New York 7, N.Y. 

Educational Services 
1730 I St., N.W. 
Washington 6, B.C. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, 111. 

Enrichment Teaching Materials 
246 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 

Golden Records 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Heirloom Records 
Brookhaven, N.Y. 

Phoebe James 
Box 904 
Mentone, Calif. 

Jeri Productions 
3212 Glendale Blvd. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

McDowell Co. 
P.O. Box 746 
Tarzana, Calif. 

Newbery Award Records 
221 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Pathways of Sound 
Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston 6, Mass. 

Playhouse Records 

60 Fremont PL 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Sound Book Press Society, Inc. 
Box 222 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 



General, 78, 45, LP 



General, 78, 45, LP 



American ballads, speech, 78 



Landmark Books dramatized, 78, LP 



Songs and stories, 78, 45, LP 



Folk, 45, LP 



Rhythms (participation), 78 



Speech aids, 78 



Dances, 78, 45 



Dramatization of Wheel on the School, 
LP 



Readings from favorite books, LP 



Original stories, LP 



"Musical Sound Books'* (anthology for 
music appreciation) , 78 
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Thos. Tenney Stories, ballads, LP 

2984 College Ave. 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 

Union of American Hebrew Jewish songs, LP 

Congregations 
838 Fifth Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Westminster Press Sunday school aids, 78 

Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Weston Woods Studio Stories, LP 

Weston, Conn. 

Windsor Records Folk dances, 78 

5530 N. Rosemead Blvd. 
Temple City, Calif. 

Foreign language instructional records. Foreign language re- 
cordings are of interest to all ages. Adults enjoy learning folk 
songs and even playing games in another language, and children 
can learn from adult records if there are none other available. 
The starred items in this list cover most of the children's lan- 
guage records at the present time. The following sources may be 
used by libraries ordering language records, additional texts, or 
replacements of single records in a set. 

Publisher or source Specialty, speed, and price 

Berlitz Fr., Ger., Ital., Span. 5-12" LP $65.00 

630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Capitol Fr., Span. 1-12" LP 5.95 

(order from local dealer) *Stories in Slpan. 1-12" LP 3.98 

Columbia * Stories in Fr. 1-12" LP 3.98 

(order from local dealer) Fr., Ger., Ital., Sfc>an. 2-12" LP 9.98 

7-7" 45 

Cortina Academy Fr., Ger., Ital., Jap., 

136 W. 52nd St. Port., Rus., Sfc>an. 15-12" 78 57.50 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Crown Publishers, Inc. Fr., Ger., Heb., Ital,, 

419 Fourth Ave. Jap., Rus., Span. 4-10" LP 9.95 

New York 16, N.Y. ("Living Language") 



Publisher or source 
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Dover Publications, Inc. 


Fr., Ger., Span. 3-10" LP 


$4.95 


180 Varick St. 


Jap., Rus. 3-10 " LP 


5.95 


New York 14, N.Y. 


*Fr., Ger., Heb., ItaL, 






Rus., Span. 2-10" LP 


4.95 


Educational Audio 


Fr., Ger., ItaL, Rus., 




Visual, Inc. 


Span. (Songs, instruction, 




29 Marble Ave. 


literature. Various 




Pleasantville, N.Y. 


labels and prices) 




Folkways Records 


Literary examples of 




and Service Corp. 


Arabic, Fr., Ger., Greek, 




117 W. 46th St. 


Latin, etc. Mostly 12" LP 


5.95 


New York 36, N.Y. 


*Folk songs, stories, 






dances 10 "and 12" LP 


4.25, 






5.95 


Grand Award Record Corp. 


*French songs 1-12 " LP 


3.98 


565 Fifth Ave. 


("Children of Paris") 




New York 17, N.Y. 






Holt, Rinehart 


Fr., Ger., ItaL, Rus., 




& Winston, Inc. 


Span. 6-12" LP 


50.00 


383 Madison Ave. 


Arabic, Chinese, 




New York 17, N.Y. 


Norwegian, etc. 24-12" 78 


50.00 


(or closest branch) 


(unusual languages on 




Order extra texts from 


78 rpm only) 




Ginn & Co. 






Statler Bldg., Park Sq. 






Boston 17, Mass. 






Language Research, Inc. 


Fr., Ger., Heb., Span. 2-12" LP 


10.00 


(distributed by) 


(pocketbook text, e.g., 




Educational Services 


* French through 




1730 I St., N.W. 


pictures") 




Washington 6, D.C. 






Linguaphone Institute 


Chin., Esp., Fr., etc. 16-10" 78 


57.50 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Fr., Ger., Span. 




New York 20, N.Y. 


also on 16-7" 45 


57.50 




"Brush up" in Fr., Ger., 






Sfc>an. 5-10" 78 


15.00 


Modernophone, Inc. 


Fr., Ger., Span. 5-10 " 78 


15.25 



30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Ottenheimer: Publishers 
4805 Nelson Ave. 
Baltimore 15, Md. 



*Fr., Ger., ItaL, Sfcan. 2-10" LP 
("Hear, Repeat, Sfc>eak") 



4.95 
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Mary S. Rosenberg 
100 W. 72nd St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 


Fr., Ger., ItaL, Span. 
Instruction, literature, 
songs 


(Various sets 
and prices) 




Spanish Music Center 
127 W. 48th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Fr., Ger., ItaL, Span. 
Instruction, literature, 
songs 
*Fr., Span. 


1-12" LP 
1-12" LP 


$3.95 
3.95 



University Associated Co. *Fr., Span. 1-12" LP 5.95 

154 llth Ave. ("For the Younger Set") 

New York 11, N.Y. 

S. F. Vanni Italian literature 1-7 " LP 3.50 

30 W. 12th St. 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Visual Education Fr., Ger., Rus., Span. 1-12" LP 2.95 

Association 
207 S. Perry St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

Wilmac Records Fr., Ger., ItaL, Span. 1-12" LP 5.95 

921 E. Green St. Excerpts on 2-45 rpm 2.50 

Pasadena 1, Calif. Rus. 2-12" LP 9.95 

Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. *Fr., ItaL 1-10" 78 2.95 

501 Madison Ave. Fr., ItaL, Span. 3-10" LP 14.95 

New York 22, N.Y. 



Sound effects. Patrons who want sound effects records may be 
referred to: 

Publisher Specialty and speed 

Samuel French Timed mood music and sound, 78 

7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Also at 25 W. 45th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 

Thos. J. Valentino, Inc. Timed mood music and sound, 78 

150 W. 46th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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The physical appearance and arrangement of a recordings section 
should be such as to encourage its use. Abundant light, good venti- 
lation, dust-free air, acoustical tile ceiling, floor covering, spacious 
aisle clearance, clear labeling of records and shelving sections, and 
attractive display will furnish the setting for better record service. 
There should be time-saving work space and provision for potential 
growth. Librarians have improvised with materials and space in 
old buildings, but they should plan for special record facilities in 
new buildings. An area of 550-750 square feet is suggested as ade- 
quate for an active record service in a medium- sized library. This 
area includes space for a circulation desk, shelving, catalog, lounge, 
listening booth, and workroom. Sources of equipment and supplies 
are given in the Appendix. 

DESK 

It is desirable to have a separate desk for the circulation and 
receiving of adult recordings if the record desk can be staffed for 
a minimum of eight hours a day and the circulation averages 2500 
records or more a month. As a focal point for record information 
and service, the desk should preferably be near the recordings and 
their catalog and offer supervision of the entire record section. 

An active collection will need a desk equipped for a staff of two 
at peak times. A counter of 8-10 feet, 25-28 inches wide, with cir- 
culation materials in a center well, makes a functional desk. If 
31-33 inches high, it allows the staff to handle records while seated 
in a normal posture chair or while standing. The staff might prac- 
tice charging and discharging records at different desk levels before 
deciding on the desk height, for body movements involved in handling 
records are somewhat different than those used for books . Lights 
above the desk should permit record inspection without eyestrain. 
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A desk top of durable linoleum or plastic is easily cleaned. 
There should be space for the following materials at or near the 
desk: 

Telephone 

Circulation files or charging machine 

Bags and cardboards for packing 

Information file 

Reserve card file 

Cash drawer 

Electrical switches for the listening- room players and a buzzer 

to the workroom 
Usual desk supplies 

Behind the desk there should be room for: 

1 "book" truck 

2 posture chairs 

Shelving for reserves, snags, and damaged records waiting 

payment 
Record player 

If the adult collection is small, it could be managed at a general 
circulation desk. Records in a children's collection are normally 
handled at the children's circulation desk. 

SHELVING 

Commercial sources offer storage cabinets and stacks that pro- 
vide vertical housing for records . The compact cabinets discourage 
patrons, but shelving with partitioning from the base of the shelves, 
though a book item, can be adapted for successful record use. The 
sources of shelving listed in the Appendix all provide partitioned 
metal shelves with the exception of Sjostrom and Slyd-In. Sjostrom 
makes a divided wooden shelf in freestanding stacks, and Slyd-In 
manufactures a partitioned wooden shelving to fit into standard 
metal shelves, or to be used as a separate unit on a table top. 

Locally built shelving is satisfactory when it provides one parti- 
tion for each 6-9 lineal inches of shelving, a closed back to the 
stack, a clear height of 13-14 inches per shelf, and a depth of 11-14 
inches. A good arrangement is not more than five shelves in each 
stack. Special care must be taken in any construction to hold rec- 
ords because of their extreme weight. All structural members in 
record shelving must be strong enough not to deflect under concen- 
trated load. 
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Comfortable capacity is 50 single LPs or 35 LPs in albums- an 
average of 42 LPs per foot. The averages are determined from 
processed records, which are bulkier than new ones. Thus 90 feet 
of shelving will hold 3780 records. Allowance should be added for 
the width of the partitions and the sides of the stacks. In actual 
practice, over 6000 records could be accommodated in the 90 feet, 
for much of the collection is always in circulation. 

Shelving records as books is a practical procedure for saving 
space but does not lend itself to self-service. It presents rows of 
thin edges for identification that appear most uninviting. Sleeves 
must be shoved back and forth many times a day as pages shelve 
and patrons select. Plastic covers "ride off" the commercial 
sleeves, and cardboard sleeves wear out from the constant handling. 
Some library supply houses are distributing specially designed re- 
usable record slipcases to hold the record and album cover. Al- 
though these add to the cost of maintaining a recordings collection, 
they provide a degree of protection for the record and display the 
album cover in an attractive manner. 

Libraries might consider the merchandising ideas of record 
stores and combine shelves and browser bins. Such an arrange- 
ment could be flexible and attractive. The simplest approach to 
housing a beginning collection would be to buy browser boxes, at 
about $4 each, and place them on a standard library table . A 
60 x 36-inch table would hold eight boxes that have a 15- inch depth 
at the base. Placed back to back they would provide "shelving" for 
480 records. Record selection is stimulated even more if the boxes 
are fitted with wire dividers that have label index guides. If there 
is no spare table, a unit of browser bins with bases might be consid- 
ered. They come in sections of from three to eight boxes with floor 
stands and may be purchased from dealers of record- store fixtures. 

Some libraries are using a few browser boxes for special subjects, 
but most libraries are using partitioned bookshelves for their re- 
cordings collections now. There is a need for more experimentation 
in new collections to provide better record display. Needless to 
say, all shelving should be at a safe distance from radiators and 
windows. The children's collection could be displayed entirely in 
browser units attached to stands. Smaller boxes could be used for 
the smaller recordings. 

CATALOG 

A standard library catalog should be used to allow for the expan- 
sion inevitable with records. An average of 3| inches of heavyweight 
cards should be planned for every 50 LP discs. Counter space should 
be near the catalog to accommodate the drawers while in use. 
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DISPLAY HOLDERS 

Effective display is recognized as part of modern library service. 
A pegboard bulletin board is especially adaptable for the display of 
recordings and related materials. It may be keyed to the color 
scheme of the area and have brackets to support records and books. 
A board 2 feet high and 5 feet wide makes an attractive point of in- 
terest above a series of browsers or mounted on the wall near the 
entrance to the recordings section. A wall display of sleeves may 
be arranged by slipping them into special aluminum channels that 
can be self- installed to lend variety to display groupings. A stand- 
ing pegboard with sleeves on display, placed near the recordings 
desk, is a popular source of quick selection for the patron in a hurry 
or not sure of what he wants. 

REFERENCE AIDS 

Patrons usually have many questions concerning records. The 
recordings area is a logical place in which to keep sources for some 
of the answers. Shelves should be provided for such material as: 

Commercial record catalogs 

Pamphlets and articles on needle care 

Record- re viewing magazines 

Music dictionary or a one- volume music encyclopedia 

Opera book for identification of arias and characters 

Bibliography on current record equipment 

With these references patrons will be able to find many of the an- 
swers themselves, and a clerical worker can give assistance when 
a professional staff member is not on duty. 

LOUNGE 

When patrons are consulting references, waiting for others to 
select records, or waiting to use the listening facilities, they should 
have a comfortable place to sit. An informal seating area, attrac- 
tively furnished with two leisure chairs, a low table, and a long seat, 
is a welcome addition to the adult recordings section. Smoking 
might be permitted here as well as in the listening booth. 

LISTENING AREA 

It is desirable to have a soundproof air-conditioned listening 
booth for every adult recordings section. A 5 x 6-foot area provides 
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facilities for patrons to listen to recordings with a degree of com- 
fort and satisfaction unobtainable from listening posts or earphones. 
The booth should have a glass front for complete supervision from 
the record desk. The power for the record players may be con- 
trolled from the record desk. 

A small room of this size holds only two people, but it provides 
a place for language or music students to practice aloud with a rec- 
ord, for program planners to discuss the relative values of record- 
ings as they audition them, and for patrons to relax and share a 
favorite recording with a friend. Patrons appreciate the listening 
pleasure, and the record-desk area is relieved of the confusion of 
listeners and equipment. Such a room is a reasonable investment 
as a library listening room; it also can double as a conference 
room when it is not booked for listening. It may be desirable to 
have patrons show identification and sign for the use of this facility, 
in order to control vandalism and disciplinary problems. Use might 
be limited to half -hour periods, with privilege of a second period if 
no one is waiting. Students' needs of longer periods for assigned 
listening are supplied through school facilities or by checking rec- 
ords out of the library. 

When libraries with beginning recordings collections do not have 
the space or the money for a listening booth, they can use a library 
table or study carrel for earphone equipment. Carrels may be or- 
dered with electrical outlets. A custom-built table containing two 
heavy-duty players is more expensive than a listening room, but it 
provides listening for eight people. Less expensive players, with 
the same number of earphones, may be attached to the top of a 
library table. 

The simplest provision for listening is a sturdy portable player 
with two pairs of earphones. It can be placed on a table that is 
supervised from the record desk. The table should be large enough 
to allow writing while listening, and to provide space for an album 
of records while a selection is being played from it. Earphones 
may be checked to the patrons when they sign for the use of the 
player, or they may be permanently attached to the player. Replace- 
able earpads offer more hygienic conditions than formerly, but some 
patrons still object to the communal use of a headpiece and to the 
quality of sound. The latest earphones, however, provide very good 
sound reproduction. 

In the children's collection a portable player could be used in the 
open room. If it disturbs other activities in the room, earphones 
could be provided for older children or for any child accompanied 
by an adult. 

Since complete silence is not the rule of today's library, there 
could be times when the entire library would be a listening area. 
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On special occasions short periods of Christmas music or other 
suitable recordings might be enjoyed by all patrons. This could 
be effected by a portable player placed in the foyer. Some large 
libraries wire sound to various parts of the building. This proce- 
dure enables music to be heard in specific areas but requires more 
elaborate equipment than the smaller library needs. Experimenta- 
tion should be made of patron reaction to a musical intrusion of 
silence. A fifteen- minute period at noon and in the early evening 
could be very refreshing to patrons entering the library, and ten 
minutes of music preceding closing time a more pleasant and 
tactful signal than bell- ringing and light- blinking. 

WORKROOM AREA 

A work area next to the recordings desk lends itself to efficient 
scheduling of staff and work. Specific plans for this area will de- 
pend on space available and the size of the recordings collection, 
but the following are standard needs to include in the workroom: 

Small cleaning table with adjacent shelves 10-12 inches deep 

Standard library book truck 

Work table with adjacent shelves 10-12 inches deep 

Supply cupboard or shelves 

Librarian's desk, shelves, and vertical file 

Posture chairs at each table and desk 

Typewriter on a movable stand 

Sink with work counter 

Portable record player 

Outlets for record player and hot gluepot 

Buzzer connection from record desk 

These features could be provided in 150 square feet. All the 
items are essential to processing and maintaining a recordings col- 
lection, with the possible exception of the gluepot. This is not nec- 
essary if albums can be reinforced and mended without delay in the 
regular mending section of the library. Records can be brought 
from the catalog room to the work area to be prepared for circula- 
tion. All maintenance of the collection, much of the testing, and 
some auditioning would take place here. Some libraries may want 
partial glass partitioning for visibility from the workroom, while 
others may prefer more privacy. 

LISTENING EQUIPMENT 

The pressure of modern advertising and the ambiguous use of the 
term "hi-fi* have created a complex area from which librarians 
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must select equipment. Guidance usually is offered in technical 
terminology and charts that bring pleasure to engineers and despair 
to most laymen. Librarians want to know what equipment is going 
to give the most satisfaction at the least cost for the longest period 
of time. The following recommendations are made with these gen- 
eral points in mind. Technical details are omitted because devel- 
opments in the field are occurring so rapidly. 

Portables. A heavy-duty portable that plays manually is the first 
requisite for library listening equipment. Players that have been 
developed to meet the demands of schools are the only ones equal 
to public use at the library. Although not part of the hi-fi family, 
they withstand hours of steady playing, inexperienced handling, 
and transportation by truck or car for library programs. These 
performance requirements eliminate from library consideration 
those players with automatic record changers and complicated 
controls. 

Newcomb players are often selected for library use, for they in- 
clude these specifications: 

Tone arm that can be secured tightly when not in use 

Shock absorbers 

Portable weight 

Reinforced corners on the case 

Generally sturdy construction 

Satisfactory reproduction at normal listening volume 

Manual 

4 speeds 

3.8-watt amplifier 

12- inch speaker 

Tone controls 

Turnover cartridge with two styli 

Can be repaired by city repair shop 

The model that fills the previous description will cost about $125, 
but there are several other serviceable models in the line. Needles 
should be replaced about twice a year by diamond styli at a whole- 
sale cost of approximately $5 a stylus. There will be very little 
other maintenance for several years. 

Phonogard players are sometimes selected for public use because 
the tone arm is controlled by a selector knob. It gently lowers the 
stylus to the record and avoids needle scratch. These machines 
play three speeds, omitting the 78 rpm, and are priced just over 
$100. 

Monophonic players can be adapted for stereo by the replacement 
of the cartridge and its wiring and by the addition of a second 
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amplifier and speaker, which makes provision for the second chan- 
nel of sound. Conversion kits are available for those who like to 
"do-it-yourself ." The cost to convert the first portable described 
would be about $75. It will be more for players with larger speak- 
ers and more powerful amplifiers, for the duplicated items should 
be comparable to the originals. A player with a magnetic cartridge 
requires a second preamplifier. All of this duplication is portable 
but is housed in a second case. 

Conversion should not be considered unless the player is in ex- 
cellent condition and unless the library is buying stereo discs. 
Monophonic players will be needed in the library for years to come, 
just as there still is use for a 78-rpm player in many libraries. 
Most of the present equipment will continue to be used solely for 
monophonic listening. 

New stereo portables are now available, and four have been 
highly recommended as a result of tests by the Library Technology 
Project. 1 They are Greene Model AA5 S/B 21, Koss Personal Lis- 
tener Model PL-51, MP Model PB-88, and Newcomb Model AVS-1. 
Although full stereo sound needs large rooms to be most effective, 
the new stereo earphones available from Koss and some other man- 
ufacturers provide a surprising degree of realism. 

The rate at which libraries buy stereo players will depend not 
only on physical facilities but also on the production of recordings. 
If superior recordings become available only on stereo, there will 
be no choice but to buy them and have equipment on which to play 
them. When that time comes, plans will need to be made for a 
higher initial cost and upkeep than are necessary for monophonic 
players because of the extra parts and the more exacting perform- 
ance required of the turntable and pickup. The cost of stereo equip- 
ment will emphasize the need for libraries to select first on dura- 
bility and secondly on sound. 

The first player acquired can serve both patrons and staff. If 
there is a listening booth, the player will be used there except when 
it is needed for library programs. When better equipment, such as 
a portable with a separate speaker, is obtained for the booth, the 
first portable could be moved to a shelf behind the record desk. 
Here it would serve to answer patrons' questions about content, 
verify complaints while the patron listens, and give the staff an 
opportunity to audition unfamiliar material. 

Patrons may have questions that can be answered by a few sec- 
onds of playing. Frequently it is easier for a staff member to play 



American Library Association, Library Technology Project, The Testing and 
Evaluation of Record Players for Libraries (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1962), p. 56- 58. 
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the record than to have the patron sign for the use of the booth and 
possibly receive instruction on the use of the equipment. Some 
very young patrons, not eligible to use the booth, also could be 
helped in this way. 

Patrons sometimes make unjustifiable complaints that can be 
investigated when a player is handy, such as: 

"This record is so noisy it should be thrown away. 77 

"The record sticks near the end. * 

"The needle jumps in the brass sections." 

"There is so much distortion there is no listening pleasure. " 

"The arm just sweeps across the record." 

Most of the time the problem is with the patron's equipment. Dust 
needs to be cleaned from the stylus, cartridge, and turntable, or 
the stylus is not properly installed or is worn. Sometimes the pa- 
tron needs to be cautioned about the weight of the tone arm, which 
can be too light to track or too heavy and thus cause excessive 
wear. Depending on the record- play ing equipment, three grams 
may be too light for some records, but more than eight grams is 
too heavy. Four grams is good for stereo use. 

There also is the possibility that the speed of the turntable needs 
checking with a stroboscope, or that the player needs leveling. 
When the hi-fi fan complains about surface noise on educational 
recordings, a demonstration will show him that the material serves 
its purpose on a less sensitive player. Whatever the problem, the 
patron's attitude about library materials is improved if he hears 
the record played satisfactorily. Often this hearing leads to correc- 
tion of the patron's equipment before it seriously damages library 
recordings. 

A patron should always be thanked for his interest, whether or 
not his report on the record is correct. A complaint often is the 
way an unsuspected defect is discovered, for it is too time-consuming 
for the library to do testing except when there is a complaint or when 
the staff notices a condition that should be checked. 

The staff needs to take advantage of every opportunity to do more 
listening. Auditioning at the recordings desk will prove helpful to 
the staff as well as interesting to the public. Invariably someone 
will ask what is being played and ask to borrow it. This is effective 
low-pressure advertising. The volume of the player should be kept 
subdued in a public area, but if the recordings desk has semiprivacy 
the volume could be more normal. The record should never be 
played loud enough to annoy others. 

A second portable is invaluable for auditioning and testing in the 
workroom. As a portable it can function also for library programs, 
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but it is recommended that still a third portable be purchased for 
branches as soon as possible. If there is one for every three 
branch libraries, there will be encouragement for more programs 
that utilize records. 

A sturdy portable is the key to satisfaction in all of these uses. 
It is ready at a moment's notice to be sent to any department or 
branch, and even to the repair shop when necessary. It is not too 
complicated for young or old to operate. It constitutes equipment 
at the lowest cost for the most use. 

Earphones. If the library's plan is to provide earphones, a 
portable with an external speaker serves double duty. When it is 
used by individual patrons, the earphones are plugged in. When 
used for group listening, the speaker is connected instead. Players 
also are available without speaker or complete case, but their use 
is more limited. The price of earphone players is comparable to 
that of the portables already discussed. Earphones range from 
about $8 to $50 a pair. 

Automatic changers. Automatic players are usually not satisfac- 
tory for the library, for their mechanism is too sensitive for heavy 
use and there is more record- surf ace wear when one record plays 
on top of another. Many patrons have them because the long periods 
of uninterrupted listening are convenient and because they are stand- 
ard equipment on most models designed for the public Collectors 
who consider the condition of their records, however, prefer man- 
ual players. 

Hi-fi. In discussing the use of portables it has been stressed 
that emphasis must be on adequate equipment. Hi-fi, and its third 
dimension of stereo, are too expensive in initial cost and upkeep to 
be basic equipment for libraries. Even with a group of twenty or 
thirty people a 3.8-watt amplification and 12-inch speaker will give 
satisfaction for all nonmusical recordings. Then, too, earphones 
and listening booths do not offer the setting for full sound, and vol- 
ume must be kept down at the recordings desk and work area. 

Hi-fi properly refers to a player and sound system that are as- 
sembled to meet the acoustical needs of a specific room. The sys- 
tem varies in every situation, for the furnishings, shape of the room, 
and material of the walls all are factors in the results. Before the 
librarian shops for hi-fi components, it is wise to consult consum- 
ers' reports and writings of authorities such as Canby. 2 Listening 
to records such as ABCs of Hi-Fi (Cook 5022, $4.98) also will 



2 Edward T. Canby, High Fidelity and the Music Lover (New York: Harper, 
1958). 
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develop an understanding of the problems of hi-fi. As the jargon 
and basic principles of the subject begin to make sense, the librar- 
ian is ready to go to a trusted sound expert of the community for 
specific needs. When such a person is not available, advice can be 
sought from Audio or High Fidelity magazines. There also are 
reputable mail-order dealers that may be consulted (see *Compo- 
nents, " page 130). 

Modified hi-fi equipment might be considered for the listening 
booth or for an auditorium. The booth could have two turntables- 
one for 78 rpms and the other for microgroove discs. The 78-rpm 
pickup should have a sapphire stylus, and the microgroove a stereo 
cartridge with diamond stylus. Both players could use the same 
amplifier and speaker. Two 5-watt amplifiers and two 8-inch speak- 
ers would provide adequate stereo sound for the booth. The cost 
would be less than $200. 

A practical solution of hi-fi for an auditorium could be an 
AM-FM tuner- amplifier built into a portable case that also would 
house an 8-inch to 12-inch speaker. It should provide a stereo- 
phonic effect when used with a portable player that has a stereo 
cartridge and an 8-inch to 12-inch speaker in the lid. The AM-FM 
component also provides radio reception. It should have a tape- 
recorder jack if the library plans to have a tape recorder. This 
permits making a tape directly off the air or from the player. 

Tape recorder. Though it may not be feasible for tape to be cir- 
culated at the present time, the potential use of a recorder warrants 
its purchase. It should have dual 5-watt amplifiers and play 7- inch 
reels monaurally on half track, or stereophonically on four track, 
at 3 3/4 inches and 7| inches respectively per second. Prices begin 
at about $200. The same external speakers used for disc reproduc- 
tion can be used. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

One of the first problems to decide in processing recordings is 
how the collection will be arranged. The procedure followed deter- 
mines the symbols for location and may influence the extent of cata- 
loging. Will the arrangement be by manufacturer's number, by 
accession number, alphabetical by composer, or grouped by broad 
subjects? Will a classification be established from Dewey or from 
the Library of Congress? Will records be divided first by speed? 
A 1957 survey showed even more variety than this, with seventy- 
seven libraries using their own arrangement. 1 

The questions to be considered are: What arrangement will 
serve the patron best? What is his approach to the collection? 
Are the stacks open? Will the shelving arrangement facilitate the 
location of material? Is the arrangement applicable to all possible 
recorded subjects or is it designed just for music? No one system 
holds the answer for every library, but there should be more uni- 
formity than there has been. 

Some of the systems now in use will be considered in this chapter 
to see how they apply to different situations. Since most recordings 
are musical, reference usually will be made to "composer" rather 
than to "composer or author " to simplify wording. 

Alphabetical. An arrangement of records alphabetically by com- 
poser, with a subarrangement by title, is a simple way to organize 
a collection of less than 5000 records. Variations of this system 
include grouping by speeds and then alphabetizing; separating single 

Frances Hamman, "Bibliographic Control of Audio- Visual Materials: 
Report of a Special Committee," Library Resources and Technical Services, 
1:184 (Fall, 1957). 
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records and albums before alphabetizing; or dividing first by speed, 
then by singles and albums, and finally by alphabet. 

The alphabetical listing corresponds to the main entry for the 
catalog. The composer on Side A, or Side I, of a single disc, and 
the main composer of an album, determine the filing. When the 
recording is a collection of several composers, it often has a cover 
title from which it can be shelved alphabetically. A recital may be 
put under the name of the performer unless a particular composer 
is featured. It is also customary to have subject groupings such as 
jazz, musical shows, language instruction, and Christmas music. 
Obviously, then, in actual practice some grouping or classifying is 
usually done in conjunction with alphabetizing. The system may 
start, however, as a single alphabet by composer's name or collec- 
tive title. 

Material shelved by this system has the advantages of keeping 
most of a composer's works together, simplifying the preparation 
of records, simplifying the patron's approach, and eliminating a 
number system that would require more careful shelving. On the 
other hand, it does not answer the needs of opera lovers and others 
who want to see certain types of music together; it presumes a 
greater knowledge of music than the average patron has, who knows 
the type of listening he likes but does not know the range of work of 
most composers; it requires more cards in the catalog to make up 
for the lack of form or medium grouping; and it requires longer en- 
tries on reserve cards to identify the exact recording wanted. 

Regardless of these drawbacks, the alphabetizing system is sug- 
gested in a modified form for collections of less than 5000 discs. 
It is the easiest approach to an organization of records on open 
shelves* If it includes divisions by speed and separate sections for 
collections, foreign language instruction, literature, and other areas 
requested most by the public, it becomes quite functional. 

In the adult collection the identification could be a single initial of 
the surname or filing word on the spine if it is wide enough, or on 
the upper left-hand corner of the sleeve. A short title could be 
added if it were not obvious from the commercial sleeve, or if the 
record were processed in a plain cover. 

Classified. The classification system considers subject and form 
first and then composer. If the library plans to develop a collection 
of over 5000 records, a classification system should be used from 
the beginning to save the expense of change-over. In the Hamman 
survey noted on page 55, 64 of 176 respondents had a classification 
system, and the majority of these used Dewey or a modification of it. 2 
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As -a collection grows, there is more need for classification. A sys- 
tem that seemed economical for a beginning collection may be poor 
economy under the pressure of expanding use. 

Material shelved by any classification system has these advan- 
tages: 

It considers the patron's approach. Patrons usually want a spe- 
cial type of music, such as organ music, violin music, or the 
like. If a particular recording is not in, they like to browse 
through related materials. 

There is less frequent (but still not infrequent) use of the card 
catalog and service is faster, for there is more self-help when 
material is in related subject areas. This is a basic principle 
wherever self-service is successful. 

Patrons are less frustrated when selecting from related subjects. 
Record circulation is apt to be so active that most of the items 
the patron thinks of are not in. Similar material may help. 

Browsing in a classified arrangement has an educational value. 
The sleeve notes are informative, and the very appearance of 
related record materials is stimulating. 

There may still be an alphabetical arrangement within each class 
by use of the Cutter number or the surname initial. 

Inventory is faster with a quickly identified symbol. 

Some librarians, however, consider classification unsatisfactory 
because: 

They see it as a cumbersome process with longer numbers than 
necessary. 

Preparation and shelving take longer. 

They have based classification on artificial codes involving num- 
bers and letters not related to book classification. 

Reverse sides of LPs may belong in a different classification. 
(The catalog must solve this problem for any shelving system. 
Fortunately more similar material is being grouped on a re- 
cording now.) 

They feel that records are too fragile and bulky for shifting. 
(This thinking began with 78s and carried over to LPs. It 
never had validity in a circulating collection, for too much ma- 
terial is out to make shifting a problem. The shelving is con- 
stantly changing with every loan. The same argument could be 
used against alphabetizing, but it usually is saved for classify- 
ing.) 

All of these criticisms ignore the purpose of classification to 
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provide an organization of material that helps a patron make a se- 
lection. Patrons have always preferred going directly to open 
shelves rather than searching through a catalog. The problem is 
how to help them find what they want when they approach the shelves. 
The classification system should apply to all recorded subjects and 
have a mnemonic quality that relates to other library materials. 

Some libraries use the regular Dewey classification and Cutter 
number and designate recordings by the word "phonodisc" or other 
term of medium at the upper left-hand corner of the catalog card. 
Others use the Library of Congress classification which is indicated 
on LC cards for music (but not shown on cards for recordings), and 
still others use the initials "PH W or "R w with form numbers they 
have devised. One library has music recordings in one department 
and history, literature, and science recordings in their related de- 
partments. Each department's records are designated by a differ- 
ent letter, followed by a code for collected materials, or by a Cutter 
number for author entries. The code for an LP in folk music is 
QLP2, orchestral music is QLP3, band music QLP4, and so on. 

An analysis of classification systems was made by Raphaella 
Kingsbury prior to developing a system that related recordings to 
college subjects. 3 The conclusion was that a classification system 
was essential, but that individual composers of instrumental music 
should be brought together since the music- student approach was 
by composer. A subdivision by form was provided. 

Each of these systems has value, but it is suggested here that a 
Dewey classification scheme is the most flexible and relates best 
to other public library materials. It is a system to which public 
and staff are easily introduced. The procedure is simply a move- 
ment of the decimal two points to the left. The number with the 
decimal one point to the left is for scores, so that they, too, will 
relate to recordings and books . For example : 

Book Score Recording 



784 Vocal music 


78.4 


7.84 


786 Piano music 


78.6 


7.86 


787.1 Violin music 


78.71 


7.871 



If a library does not have scores at present, it is suggested that 
consideration be given to buying vocal scores of opera and musical 



3 Raphaella Kingsbury, "A Study of the Problems Involved in the Classifica- 
tion and Arrangement of College Record Collections" (M.A. thesis, Humboldt 
State College, 1958), p.2. 
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comedy, and miniature scores of major instrumental works. Scores 
for individual instruments and songs often are given to libraries, 
but some purchases ought to be made. 

Since the largest part of a record collection probably will continue 
to be musical, most of the classification will be built on the numbers 
from 7.80 to 7.89. They are kept as short as possible and combined 
with a short Cutter number (two digits in most cases) and work 
numbers for necessary differentiation. For example, Rimski- 
Korsakov, Scheherazade; 



7.858 Suite classification for Scheherazade; 

R57 Rimski-Korsakov Cutter number. 

7.858 Second recording added of the same title, but a different 
R57s issue; 

"s" is from title. 

7.858 Another production of same title; 

R57ss second "s" is from the conductor, Steinberg. 

7.858 Same title; 

R57c c" is for Columbia label. 



Even with the many combinations of title, conductor, and label there 
is no problem of crowding the classification or of numbers becoming 
too long. 

The number of a symphony, concerto, cantata, and the like may 
also be part of the call number. For example, Haydn, Symphony, 
no. 94, G major: 

7.8511 Symphony classification. 

H41s94 Haydn Cutter number, with "s" for symphony to separate 
Cutter number from symphony number. 

7.8511 Toscanini conducts. 
H41s94t 

7.8511 Beecham conducts. 
H41s94b 

The following listing shows how the system relates to other 
classes in Dewey, with a record example for each: 
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Book 



Recording 



170 


Ethics 


1.70 


This I Believe 


252 


Sermons 


2.52 


Peter Marshall Speaks 


294 


Buddhism 


2.94 


Japanese Buddhist Ritual 


329 


Political Parties 


3.29 


The Un- Typical Politician 


1458 


Text for Learning Italian 


14.58 


Spoken Italian 


504 


Essay on Science 


5,04 


Science in Our Lives 


618.2 


Obstetrics 


6.182 


Natural Childbirth 


653 


Shorthand Dictation 


6.53 


Dictation Practice 


780.9 


Music History 


7.809 


Masterpieces of Music before 








1750 


796 


Outdoor Sports 


7.96 


Greatest Moments in Sports 


822 


English Drama 


8.22 


Everyman 


842 


French Drama 


8.42 


Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac 


F842 


French Drama in French 


F8.42 


Moliere, Le Misanthrope 


901 


History of Civilization 


9.01 


Ways of Mankind 


973 


United States History 


9.73 


The Jeffersonian Heritage 



(The letter prefixes of T and "F" indicate material in Italian and French. 
Any foreign language material would be identified by the initial of the 
language. See the Appendix for further expansion of the classification.) 

The broadest division of the subject should be used for the record- 
ings in an effort to have short but effective call numbers. The re- 
lationship to the book number will still be apparent. For example: 



Book 



Recording 



150.13 Applied Psychology 
335.4 Communism 
341.13 United Nations 
793.33 Dancing for Two 
796.357 Baseball 


1.501 Applied Psychology 
3.35 Communism 
3.411 United Nations 
7.93 Ballroom Dancing 
7.963 Baseball 



Even the shortened record number may appear long at first, but 
its mnemonic value is already established for anyone who has used 
the regular Dewey classification. 

It is desirable to indicate speed, or equipment needed, as part of 
the call number so that the patron will notice it quickly when he is 
using the catalog. It stands out without crowding the call number 
if it is placed a space below it. For example, Bizet, Carmen: 

7.82 Opera classification. 

B62ch Bizet Cutter number, with "c" for Carmen and "h" for 

Habanera. 
78 78 rpm 
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7.82 Same aria. 
B62chm m" for MGM label. 

45 45 rpm 

7.82 Complete opera of Carmen. 

B62cZ "I" for London recording f script letter used to distin- 
guish from number] 
LP 33 1/3 rpm microgroove, monaural 

"SD" could be used for stereo disc, or some libraries might prefer 
"LPM" for monaural and "LPB" for binaural discs. The speed ref- 
erence is important to many patrons who have limited equipment 
or who prefer different material at different speeds. 

Since the number of sides and volumes show in the collation, 
singles and albums do not need to be designated in the call number. 
Except for 78s they can be interfiled on the shelves. 

This Dewey classification scheme is being used in numerous pub- 
lic libraries. 4 It has proved adjustable to all developments of re- 
cordings production and is liked by patrons and staff. Its unique 
advantage is the obvious relationship of books, scores, and records. 
It also simplifies the process of classifying, for the majority of 
records can be classified at a glance, with reference only to the 
Cutter number and the shelf list to make sure a different call num- 
ber is being assigned. The system is fast and functional, from the 
cataloger to the patron, and is desirable for all open shelf, adult 
collections that will be developed to over 5000 discs. 

Other systems. Shelving by a color code is suggested for the 
children's collection. The recordings could be divided by age inter- 
ests: namely, preschool, five to nine, and preteens. The speed 
would not need to be indicated. Children's records are 10- inch 
or 12-inch 78 rpms and 33 1/3 rpms and 7-inch 45 rpms. (The 
7-inch 78 rpm is an inexpensive, popular item so often found in a 
child's own collection that it is not suggested for purchase by the 
library.) The children's age groupings could be identified by half- 
inch colored adhesive dots on the record sleeve, with correspond- 
ing smaller ones on the catalog cards. K the collection is small, 
loose-leaf notebooks for each age interest, with pages in the same 



4 The public library in Long Beach, California, has used this system for 
twenty-two years. It now has a collection of 8800 LPs and 2000 other discs 
that circulate over 107,000 a year, with only one attendant at the desk most 
of the time. The circulation does not represent maximum possibilities be- 
cause of crowded conditions. 
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color as the dots on the sleeves, could take the place of a catalog. 
Any system for children becomes a casual thing, for it is difficult 
to keep the shelves in order. Children, however, enjoy color iden- 
tification of their records. 

Shelving by color code in the adult collection does not allow a 
classification that will show the relationship of materials. Since 
only a few colors can be used, such an arrangement offers a means 
of quick identification of but a limited range of categories. It could, 
however, be a helpful way to identify subject groupings that are 
used in connection with the alphabetical shelving recommended for 
smaller collections. As a supplementary system it might utilize 
colored adhesive dots or colored paper for the labels. One library 
which uses plastic outer covers, with a protected space for a title 
strip, finds that colored strips for the titles are an aid to identifi- 
cation. 

Systems that are not suggested for adult collections in public 
libraries are shelving by accession number and shelving by com- 
mercial labels and numbers. Shelving by accession number began 
with 78s and reflected the feeling that records were fragile and did 
not lend themselves to browsing. It is a system that is satisfactory 
for a noncirculating, closed- stack, teaching collection, when the 
teacher's approach is for a specific record. In a public library it 
serves only the interests of the hi-fi enthusiast who wants the latest 
record received. It is not satisfactory for public libraries for the 
following reasons: 

There is no subject or form relationship of recordings shelved 
by acquisition. 

Duplicate copies and titles may be widely separated. (Even if 
added copies were assigned the same number, different record- 
ings of the same title would be completely separated.) 

The educational value of browsing in related materials is denied. 

The user is dependent on the catalog, which means heavy use of 
catalog cards and slower service. 

Records have proved they are not too fragile for circulation and do 
lend themselves to browsing. 

Shelving by commercial labels and numbers is being abandoned 
because of the confusion that results when the same record is re- 
issued by another company, or by the same company under another 
number. The system developed from the way record dealers shelve 
their stock. It should be noted, however, that most dealers use the 
system only for their reserve stock to which the employee alone 
has access. Recordings, that the retailer wants the public to see 
are arranged as attractively as possible by subject. 
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All problems of arrangement cannot be completely solved, be- 
cause no shelving can assure material in proper order for all users 
and no shelf system can indicate all the contents of a record. Any 
arrangement, however, within the scope of economy and good library 
practice, should be primarily for the benefit of the patron. 

CATALOGING 

A catalog is necessary for the best use of the recordings collec- 
tion, but every effort should be made to keep it from becoming un- 
necessarily time-consuming and expensive. Thought should be 
given to simplifying procedures. 

Some librarians believe the cost of cataloging a record is two to 
three times higher than the cost of entering a new book title. To 
be realistic, an analysis should specify whether comparisons are 
made between similar materials, such as literature or children's 
items, or not. Music has often required more research as well as 
more entries than the average book, and a record collection is 
largely musical. The costs of record cataloging normally are com- 
parable to those of similar books. 

It is suggested that record cataloging take place in the catalog 
room as part of the work of a professional cataloger. This proce- 
dure keeps cataloging in an area where typists and possibly a dupli- 
cating machine are available, and relates to the preparation of 
other catalog cards. 

The time spent on cataloging will vary according to the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the cataloger and the accuracy of the previ- 
ous entries. A new item usually can be cataloged in a half hour by 
a cataloger of some experience. The operation includes checking 
the card catalog for previous entry forms and the shelf list for call 
number; determining entry of new titles and performers; choosing 
subject headings; and making a main card, title references, and a 
shelf- list card. (A typist normally makes the rest of the cards.) 
Records requiring many analytics or extensive reference work to 
establish a correct entry might take an hour or more to complete. 
K cards are customarily filed by the catalog department, the typist 
who makes the cards should file and the cataloger revise. 

Some present practices are considered here covering the location 
of the recordings card catalog; use of printed LC cards; elimination 
of unnecessary material on library- made cards; consistency of en- 
tries rather than concern over the best of several possible entries; 
use of entries and references according to the needs of patrons; 
use of title references instead of title analytics; use of the shelf 
list as an adjunct to the catalog; and provision of adequate reference 
tools for public and staff. Each library should analyze its cataloging 
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procedures to find additional economy measures that may result in 
even more functional cataloging. 

The card catalog. The basic guide to a recordings collection is 
the card catalog. Classification is an aid in the organization and use 
of the collection, but the catalog holds the key to both sides of a 
record, the titles, subjects, and performers. It indicates whether 
the library has a particular work and where it may be found. 

There are several schools of thought about the location of the 
catalog in relation to its materials. Some feel it is primarily for 
staff use, and others see it as a reference tool for public and staff. 
Some use different-colored cards and interfile them in the main 
card catalog; some file record cards in a separate catalog adjacent 
to the main one, or in the record section; and in larger libraries 
some file subject cards in the appropriate departmental catalogs. 

Pertinent questions to consider are: 

How can a catalog for materials that require special equipment 

be most effective ? 
How can it function as a timesaver? 
How can it suggest related materials ? 
Where will the patron wanting the material look for a catalog? 

On the basis of many years' experience with all phases of a re- 
cordings collection it is suggested: 

That two separate recordings catalogs on white cards be provided: 
one for the adult collection and one for the children's collection. 

That the catalogs be close to the recordings collection. 

That the catalogs be accessible for public use. 

That duplicate subject cards for nonmusical recordings be filed 
in the main public catalog. 

That selected subject cards for musical recordings be filed in 
the main public catalog. 

A separate catalog is suggested because it represents the approach 
of most patrons to the collection. Unnecessary searching and annoy- 
ance are caused by a merged catalog. The practice of using colored 
recordings cards speeds the finding process in a combined catalog, 
but is not necessary when the catalogs are separate. The entries 
that are duplicated in the main catalog could be designated with a 
small stamped "Recording" at the upper left corner. This is all 
that is needed to attract the patron's attention to the additional 
source of material, and it is self-explanatory. Processing is sim- 
plified when a white card is used throughout. 
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If children's records are circulated from the children's depart- 
ment, they should have a separate catalog or lists. If the records 
are not separated, a subject or title file might be kept as a refer- 
ence in the children's department. 

It is suggested the catalogs be as close to the collections as pos- 
sible, both for the convenience of the staff scheduled at the record 
desk and for the patron, who may make several trips to the catalog 
if he wants certain artists or other detailed approaches. No matter 
how practical a shelf arrangement is, there must be frequent refer- 
ence to a catalog. 

A catalog that is for staff use only does not relate to other library 
approaches. The public learns how to use the book catalog and find 
wanted material, and there should be no exception in recordings. 
A public catalog saves staff time by promoting self-service, and it 
helps in the continuing process of introducing the patron to new 
materials. 

It is preferable that nonmusical recordings have an additional 
entry in the main catalog for the patrons (and staff) who need to be 
reminded that there is related material. This contact brings new 
patrons to the recordings collection, for their initial approach indi- 
cates that they have not thought of recordings in connection with 
their interest in a dramatist, novelist, or the like. After discover- 
ing these nonmusical recordings they usually go directly to the 
record catalog for further material. 

Filing record- composer cards in the main catalog is another way 
of relating material, but it expands the catalog too rapidly. Patrons' 
attention to related scores, music books, and records can be at- 
tracted in some other way, such as a new music list. Desirable 
types of cards for musical recordings to be included in the main 
catalog are illustrations of rehearsal, analysis of accompaniment, 
musical biography, music theory and dictation, and recorded ex- 
amples planned for a specific music book. 

How much cataloging? The trend in cataloging is toward simpli- 
fication, especially where music is concerned. It is evident from 
the code published by the American Library Association 5 and the 
examples in the music and phonorecord catalog of the Library of 
Congress 6 that authorities are responding to librarians 7 requests 
for less time-consuming cataloging, but these sources still advo- 
cate more detailed entries than the average public library needs. 



5 Music Library Association, Code for Cataloging Music and Phonore cords 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1958). 

6 U.S. Library of Congress, Card Division, Library of Congress Catalog: 
Music and Phonorecords (Washington, D.C.: Govt. Print. Off., 1953 to date). 
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As more printed cards become available from the Library of Con- 
gress, more libraries will be using them, for they are a timesaver 
when fuller cataloging is desired. If a library is making its own 
cards, however, simplifications are desirable. Information given 
on LC cards that could be eliminated without impairing service to 
most record patrons includes: 

Adapter 

Arranger (unless the work is so different that it has become 

known by the arranger) 
Author of text or program notes 

Automatic or manual sequence (seldom determines choice now) 
Date of release (often not known, or confused by reissues) 
Dates of the composer or author 
Details concerning the performance 
Duration 
Edition 
Language of song or opera (often desirable, but can be found in 

Schwann) 

Source of title if not on record 
Translator 

The information noted above is valuable for research, but it 
makes a card that is more difficult for the average patron to use 
and increases the cost of cataloging. The data most libraries feel 
are important to include are the composer, title, serial identifica- 
tion, trade name of publisher, number of albums, sides, size, speed, 
performers, medium, contents, and added entries for title. 7 

For further simplification duplicated information can be elimi- 
nated wherever possible. If the speed and medium are shown in 
the shelving code or call number, they do not need to be shown a 
second time on the card. Trade catalogs, or the shelf list made 
available for public use, give the serial number, trade name of pub- 
lisher, and size of disc. This information could be omitted from 
the catalog card even though the omission would remove all of the 
imprint and most of the collation. A title reference may take the 
place of added entries for the title. A "with" note and tracings 
are required more often than contents. In general the essentials 
are: composer or author, title, volumes, and sides and performers, 
with contents, tracings, and "with" note as needed. 

Decisions must be made within even these essential items, since 
so much material can be put on a long-playing recording. Normally 
only the most important performers should be mentioned; contents 



7 Frances Hamman, op. cit. 
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should not repeat analytical information; and tracings should be kept 
to a minimum. The purpose of the recording must be considered 
for each library, and the cataloging give just enough information to 
fill that purpose. 

Examples of catalog cards in this chapter are based on the as- 
sumption that the recordings card catalog is separate from the 
main card catalog, that trade catalogs and shelf list are available 
to the public, and that the Dewey classification scheme is used. 

Main entry. Main entry cards for records are similar to those 
for books. Instead of a title page the record sleeve and disc labels 
are starting points. Records are usually labeled correctly, but a 
check should be made by seeing whether the number of bands agrees 
with the number of titles indicated or if still in doubt by audition- 
ing for a few seconds. Even though the works are unfamiliar, there 
is usually enough information on the sleeve or in other reference 
sources for identification. 

The main entry is ordinarily by composer or author for an adult 
collection and by title for the children's collection. The basic rules 
for personal name entries are observed, 8 but an authority file does 
not need to be started if the shelf list and catalog are adjoining. 
The cataloger will go to them to check both call number and name. 
Sometimes the recording is the only authority for a name, and the 
name may differ on the sleeve front, the program notes, and the 
label. In such cases the cataloger must select the form to be used. 
Musical recordings offer more problems than nonmusical in this 
respect. Record reviews, trade catalogs, biographical dictionaries 
of composers, and the Library of Congress catalog 9 might be con- 
sulted. 

A few examples of main entries are given on the following pages, 
followed in each case by critical comment: 



8 American Library Association, Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries (2nd ed., ed. by Clara 
Beetle; Chicago: American Library Association, 1949), p.82. 

9 U.S. Library of Congress, op. cit. 
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A recording with one composer and one composition 



7.8511 Beethoven, Ludwig van 

B41s7 c Symphony, no. 7, op. 92, A major-j 

Symphony, no. 7, in A major, op. 92. 
SD New York Philharmonic; Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. 
2 s. 

I. Philharmonic- Symphony Society 
of New York. n. Bernstein, Leonard. 



Total cards, 3: I main entry, 2 added entries. 

Comment: 

Classification number for symphony makes a subject card un- 
necessary. Composer's name is given without dates. Filing 
title (conventional title) is bracketed. Title is noted as it ap- 
pears on record sleeve. Brief descriptive cataloging includes 
orchestra and conductor. Tracing is shown as though on face 
of catalog card. Some librarians, however, prefer putting all 
tracings on the reverse of card because of the number required 
for some LPs. Since LC entries use smaller print in this part 
of the card, more information can be put on the LC face. This 
main entry is similar to the form used for books except for the 
brief collation (showing the work is on 2 sides), no imprint, and 
a symbol for the speed and type of recording (SD for stereo disc). 

A single record with a different composer on each side 
A single record with a different composer on each side is entered 
under Side A (or Side I or "face"), with another entry for Side B, 
which is sometimes called the "flip" or ^reverse" side, as: 



7,856 Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix 

M53 c Concerto, violin, op. 64, E minor] 

Concerto in E minor, op. 64, for violin 
LP and orchestra. Ruggiero Ricci, violin; 

London Symphony Orchestra; Pierino Gamba, 
conductor. 
1 s. 

With: Bruch, Max. Concerto, violin, 
no. 1, op. 26, G minor. 

1. Concertos (Violin). I. Ricci, 
Ruggiero. 
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Total cards, 6: 1 main entry, 2 added entries for artist (one for 
each work), 2 added entries for subject (optional), 1 composer 
entry for work on Side B. 

Comment: 

Standard entry for composers is used but without dates, unless 
needed to distinguish between names. Conventional titles are 
given, regardless of entry on sleeve, so that all concertos will 
file together. There is no title reference for nondistinctive 
title. Bracketed title conforms to Library of Congress entry; 
following title appears on sleeve. Opus number may be omitted 
unless needed to distinguish from another work, but a safer pro- 
cedure is to include it whenever it is known. Performers are 
given in the body of the card rather than in notes because of 
the extensive descriptions sometimes needed. This procedure 
is more compact. "With" note is set off by spacing. Some li- 
brarians feel its importance on LPs makes this desirable. Con- 
ventional title entry for Bruch is unbracketed in "with" note, 
and sleeve title is not shown. There is an added entry for the 
solo performer. Conductor and orchestra would be brought out 
in an orchestral work. Call number shows a general concerto 
classification, but a subject card may be desired to show violin 
concerto. Cutter number shows which is Side A. Use of the 
term "reverse" instead of "with" for Side B will do the same. 
Speed is shown below call number with the LP symbol. 

Two or more works on the reverse of a single disc (or in an 

album) 

Composer-title analytics are made for each work. Tracings 

r all works are on the main entry card. 

Main entry: __________________ 



7.857 Bartok, Bela 

B29d [Divertimento, string orchestra 3 

Divertimento for string orchestra. 
LP Zimbler Sinfonietta; Lukas Foss, 

conductor. 
1 s. 

With: Ives, C. E. The unanswered 
question. Milhaud, Darius. Symphonies 
pour petit orchestra. No. 4. 
Skalkottas, Nikos. Little suite, 
string orchestra. 

1. Suites. I. Zimbler Sinfonietta. 
n. Foss, Lukas. 
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Composer-title analytical entry: 



7.857 Ives, Charles Edward 

B29d The unanswered question, (in 

Bartok, Bela. Divertimento, string 
LP orchestra) 



The same procedure is followed for Milhaud and Skalkottas. 
Total cards, 7: 1 main entry, 2 added entries for orchestra and 
conductor, 3 composer-title analytics, 1 added entry for subject. 

A recording with several composers 

A recording with several composers could be put under the cover 
title of the sleeve: 



7.851 The virtuoso orchestra. The 
V81 Boston symphony orchestra, 

Charles Munch, conductor. 
LP 2 s. 

I. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
II. Munch, Charles. 



Analytics: 



Debussy, Claude 

Prelude a 1'apres-midi d'un faune. 
Ravel, Maurice 

Bolero. 

Rapsodie espagnole. 

La valse. 



Total cards, 7: 1 main entry, 2 added entries for orchestra and 
conductor, 4 analytics. 

Title reference card: 



La valse. 
See 

Ravel, Maurice 
La valse. 
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Comment: 

Title on the sleeve is easily remembered and represents pa- 
tron's approach. Classification number takes the place of a 
subject heading for "Orchestral music'* and shows that the 
compositions are orchestral arrangements. A title reference 
card would be made for each composition appearing in the cata- 
log for the first time. Speed symbol and collation show this is 
a single LP with recordings on both sides. 

Main entry for literature or other nonmusical materialby author 



8.21 Chaucer, Geoffrey 

C49 The Canterbury Tales. Selections. 

Nevill Coghill, reader. 
LP 8 s. 

Contents. Prologue. * The monk's tale* 
and "The nun's priest's tale. ""The reve's 
tale and the manciple's tale." "The man of 
law's preamble and tale." 

I. Coghill, Nevill. 

cards in main catalog. 



Total cards, 5: 1 main entry, 1 added entry for reader, 1 title 
reference if first recording of title in library, and I main entry 
and 1 subject card in main catalog. 

Comment: 

The entry is similar to book cataloging except for imprint and 
collation. Classification number indicates poetry. The "LP" 
indicates speed and "8 s." an album of four records. An added 
entry for the reader is optional. The main entry card in the 
main catalog would be the same as the one in the record catalog 
except for the word "Recording" stamped or typed above the 
call number, e.g.: 



Recording 

8.21 Chaucer, Geoffrey 

C49 The Canterbury Tales. Selections. 

Nevill Coghill, reader. 
LP 8 s. 

Contents. Prologue. [etc. j 
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Main entry for literature or other nonmnsical materialby title 



S4.68 Linguaphone conversational course: 
L75hs Spanish (Spanish-American) 

6 v. 32 s. 
45 

1. Sjpanish language. 



Total cards, 3: I reference card in main catalog, 1 main entry, 
1 added entry for subject in record catalog. 

Comment: 

Classification shows Spanish instruction, but the interest in 
languages may make it desirable to indicate the subject heading, 
too. The volume number represents the number in the library 
and not the number as published. (Both will show on the shelf 
list.) Language sets usually come as one volume, but the longer 
sets or "volumes" should be divided for lending purposes. Nec- 
essary texts would be duplicated accordingly. This set of 16 
records was divided by a library wanting 6 lending units or vol- 
umes. The main catalog card is a general reference, e.g.: 

Spanish language 

For Phonograph recordings see Record Catalog. 

Children's records 

Since children's records usually are known by title, they could 
be entered in that manner: 



Pan the piper. Ted Tiller, narrator; 

New York Philharmonic Symphony; 
45 W. Pelletier, conductor. 

2s. 

1. Musical instruments. 



Total cards, 2 (in children's record catalog): 1 main entry, 

1 subject entry in children's record catalog. 
Comment: 

The record is primarily an introduction to musical instruments; 

no entry is made, therefore, for "Children's stories" or other 

subject heading. The age level is broad and does not need to 

be indicated. 
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If the recording is a famous classic, an author entry is used 
(shelving could still be by title): 



Grimm, Jakob 

Sleeping beauty. Gudrun Thome - 
78 Thomsen, narrator. 

5-9 2 s. 

1. Fairy tales and myths. I. Thorne- 
Thomsen, Gudrun. 



Total cards, 3 (in children's record catalog): 1 main entry, 
1 subject entry, 1 narrator entry. Also 1 title reference if 
this is the first entry. 

Comment: 

Speed and age are shown at the left. If a colored dot symbol 
for age is used on record sleeve and catalog card, it will re- 
place the typed age information. 

The catalog cards given above show that main entries of record- 
ings follow the principles of book entries, but are simplified wher- 
ever possible because of the quantity of material on a record. Full- 
ness of the main entry will depend on the patron's approach, and 
whether there are trade catalogs and other reference tools at hand 
for the use of public and staff. 

Added entry. An added entry is a secondary entry, which may be 
a duplicate of the main entry with the addition of a special heading 
for a performer, subject, additional composer, title, or series. 10 
It refers to the whole card or to the heading chosen for the entry. 
If unit cards or LC cards are not used, the added entry card may 
omit contents and other notes found on the main card. 



10 American Library Association, op. cit., p.229. 
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Entry for performer unit card: 



Coghill, Nevill 
8.21 Chaucer, Geoffrey 
C49 The Canterbury Tales. Selections. 

Nevill Coghill, reader. 
LP 8 s. 

Contents. Prologue. [etc., as in 
example, page 71 -j 



Entry for performer abbreviated card: 



Coghill, Nevill 
8.21 Chaucer, Geoffrey 
C49 The Canterbury Tales. Selections. 

Nevill Coghill, reader. 
LP 8 s. 

For contents see main entry. 



Comment: 

The first example shows added entry card made from a unit 
card. It has the same information as the main entry except 
for tracing. The second example shows added entry with a 
short form of the main entry. The patron would refer to the 
main entry to determine contents or tracing. 

The performer often marks a patron's approach to a record, but 
entries are preferably limited to the most important individuals or 
groups. The Schwann Artist Issue will fill some of the need for 
name entries, but it will not take the place of specific reference to 
material owned by the library, much of which is not to be found in 
any current catalog. It also does not include many unusual record- 
ings which generally are not available from dealers. 

Added entries for subjects should be as specific as possible. 
Whenever the call number or shelving code identifies a subject, 
there is no need for an added entry subject card. It is suggested 
that subject entries appear in red, for easier identification, in the 
tracings and on the added entry card. 

In the case of joint composers the first name is selected as a 
main entry, and added entries made for other composers if desired. 
Often in popular music no differentiation is made on the record as 
to who wrote the words and who wrote the music; it is customary, 
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therefore, to select the last name given as composer and make this 
the main entry. 

Because of the many performances of some titles a library may 
prefer title references to titles as added entries. The savings are 
obvious, especially for short compositions that frequently appear 
in collections, e.g.: 



Bolero. 
See 

Ravel, Maurice 
Bolero. 



This one card avoids duplicating information found under composer. 
All the Bolero recordings are listed as main entries or as analyti- 
cal entries. 

Main entry: 



7.851 Ravel, Maurice 

R25b Bolero. Boston symphony orchestra; 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
LP 1 s. 



Analytical entry: 



7.851 Ravel, Maurice 

A61 Bolero, (in Ansermet orchestral 

concert) 
LP 



Series entries are made infrequently. No added entry should be 
made unless it is important for the use of the record. 

Analytical entry. Analytical entries are entries for parts of a 
record. They indicate the composers and titles in collected works. 
Collections of short pieces, or major works that have identifiable 
parts, might have many analytics. The librarian needs to decide 
what the chief purpose of the record is for his collection, and what 
analytics should be made to achieve this approach. Policies will 
vary according to size and use of collections, but with careful selec- 
tion the possible bulk of cards for LP recordings may be curtailed. 
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For example, a minimum of 3 cards is recommended for the 
following record: 



7.826 Rodger s, Richard 

R69s [South Pacific, Selections] 

South Pacific. Mary Martin, Ezio 
LP Pinza, with chorus and orchestra; 
Salvatore Dell' Isola, conductor. 
2 s. 

Contents. Overture. Dites moi. 
A cock-eyed optimist. ^etc.] 



These cards are a main entry with songs given in a contents note 
as indicated and added entries for the two leading singers who iden- 
tify the performance. No title reference is made for individual 
songs unless this is their first appearance in the catalog, and no 
analytical entries are made. There could, however, be 17 cards: 
1 main entry, 2 added entries for leading singers, 1 entry for con- 
ductor, 1 entry for title, and 12 analytical entries for the individual 
songs. 

If analytical entries are made for the songs, they would be in 
this form: 



7.826 Rodger s, Richard 

R69s Dites moi. (in Ms South 

Pacific) 
LP 



Cross reference would be: 



Dites moi. 
See 

Rodger s, Richard 
Dites moi. 
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Collected works by several composers are more likely to require 
analytics, e.g.: 



7.809 Sachs, Curt, comp. 

S12 Two thousand years of music. 

4s. 

LP 



Comment: 

The reverse of this simple main entry card might show trac- 
ings for composer-title analytics, title analytics, subject ana- 
lytics, and performers. With added entries this procedure 
would take at least 59 cards. A decision for minimum catalog- 
ing results in 1 card the main entry. Somewhere between 
these extremes is a cataloging procedure that will result in 
the best use for smaller collections. The Sachs album noted 
above is used largely for types and periods of music rather 
than for specific composers, titles, or performers. A selec- 
tion of subject, title, and composer-title analytics should J>e 
made from all the possible entries. 

Example of subject analytic: 



Motets ityped in red] 
7.809 Schutz, Heinrich 
S12 The German mass Psalm HE. 

(in Sachs, Curt, comp. Two 
LP thousand years of music) 



Example of title analytic: 



7.809 

S12 Skolion of Seikilos. (in 

Sachs, Curt, comp. Two thousand 
LP years of music) 



Comment: 

An added entry for the subject "Music, Greek" could be made 
instead. 
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Example of composer-title analytic: 



7.809 Finck, Heinrich 

S12 Christ ist erstanden. (in 

Sachs, Curt, comp. Two thousand 
LP years of music) 



Opera arias illustrate the Use of composer- title analytics: 



7.82 An operatic recital by Renata 
06 It Tebaldi. Renata Tebaldi, 

soprano; L'Orchestre de la 
LP Suisse Romande; Alberto 

Erede, conductor. 

3 v. 6s. 

I. Tebaldi, Renata 

[analytics j 
Puccini, Giacomo 

La Boheme Donde lieta usci. 
La Boheme Mi chiamano Mimi. 
Madama Butterfly Tu, tu, 

piccolo iddio. 
f etc.j 
Verdi, Giuseppe 

AldaO patria mia. 

Aida Ritorna vincitor! 

La Traviata Addio del passato. 



Analytic: 



7.82 Puccini, Giacomo 

06 It La Boheme Mi chiamano Mimi. (in 

An operatic recital by Renata Tebaldi) 
LP 



Comment: 

Opera arias in this example make important composer- title 
analytics, for they may be requested as individual items and 
cannot readily be found in the complete unbanded opera record- 
ings. Since title references to arias can be obtained from an 
opera encyclopedia, they may be omitted from the card catalog. 
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Folk-song collections illustrate the use of title analytics: 



7.84 Tradition folk sampler. 
T763 2 s. 

LP (reverse of main entry) 

Folk-songs, American t typed in red] 
Folk-songs, Scottish [typed in redj 

[analytics! 

The birds' courtship. 
Dark as a dungeon. 
! etc. for 12 more titles j 



Total cards, 17. 

Comment: 

A folk recording by one or two artists would have added entries 
for them, but this recording, typical of a sampler, has too many 
artists to bring out any. The songs are taken from 14 LPs. 
They would be lost in the collection if title analytics were not 
made. 

Analytic: 



7.84 

T763 The birds' courtship, (in 

Tradition folk sampler) 
LP 



Folk collections that do not need title analytics are those in foreign 
languages or those to which the approach is most often by subject, 
e.g.: 



7.84 Folk music of Japan. 
F66j 2 s. 

LP Contents. Sado odesa.Waka. Bitchu 

kagura. Omiya odorL cetc.j 

1. Songs, Japanese 



Titlesform. A musical composition frequently appears under 
various titles. Normally one form of entry should be decided on 
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for all editions of the title. By using these uniform or nondistinc- 
tive titles performances are brought together for quicker reference, 
more accurate filing, and the systematic arrangement of a compos- 
er's works. Organized grouping is achieved by entering the musical 
form as the first word, followed by a regular sequence of number 
and key. The LC entries may be abridged by deleting after any 
punctuation mark: 

Sleeve Title LC Catalog Entry 

Complete string quartets tQuartets, strings j 

Pastoral symphony [Symphony, no. 6, op. 68, F major] 

Piano concerto no. 3 jConcerto, piano, no. 3, op. 37, C minor j 

Other works are entered by their distinctive titles rather than 
by musical forms: 

Age of anxiety 

Daphnis et Chloe. Suite no. 1 

1812 overture 

Grand Canyon suite 

Picnic cantata 

Still other titles offer choice of entry by language. An English 
form is usually preferred, unless the title is better known in the 
original language: 

La Boheme The Bohemian 

The fire bird suite L'oiseau de feu 

The flying Dutchman Der fliegende Hollander 

The marriage of Figaro Le nozze di Figaro 

I puritani The puritans 

The three-penny opera Die Dreigroschenoper 

The average patron would refer to the title given in the first column. 

Patrons' approach and the use of LC cards are considered in de- 
termining the entry. If the library does not plan to use LC cards, 
the entries found in Clough or other cataloging aids for music might 
be adopted as conventional titles. The various authorities offer nu- 
merous choices in some cases. After a selection is made by the 
librarian, the same entry form should be used for each additional 
entry of the work. 

Titles cross reference. Reference should be made from popular 
names of compositions and distinctive titles not used to the com- 
poser and title form used. These are "see* references: 
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The "Jupiter" symphony. 
See 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 

Symphony, K.551, C major. 



Sacred and profane dances. 
See 
Debussy, Claude 

Danse sacree; Danse profane. 



These title references direct the patron from a title frequently re- 
quested to the composer-title entry, where all the performances 
will be found. Full title-added entries are used by some libraries, 
but title references are simpler and save many cards that would be 
needed for title-added entries. Reference is also made from the 
foreign language title to the English title when it is used, e.g.: 



Der fliegende Hollander. 
See 
Wagner, Richard 

The flying Dutchman. 



The Music Library Code gives other forms of conventional titles. u 

Subject headings. Subject cataloging is essential for the best use 
of a recordings collection. An individual band of a record may be 
of enough value in a beginning collection to have a subject entry, 
e.g., Hi Neighbor 1958, which is a 10-inch LP of songs and dances 
of five countries. K the library does not have more extensive ma- 
terial on each of the countries, it would be helpful to make five sub- 
ject headings for folk dances and five for folk songs. If the library 
has several items for each of the countries, however, one subject 
card for folk dances and one for folk songs could be made. 

Subject headings should represent actual needs. New headings 
should be added as they are required, and unnecessary ones deleted. 
A list of subject headings, with cross references and see references, 
serves as a subject authority file. The Library of Congress catalog 
for music and phonorecords, trade catalogs, music dictionaries, 
record reviews, and sleeve notes can be used to determine the best 
headings. 



11 Music Library Association, op. cit., p. 14- 30. 
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The subject-headings list in the Appendix is an example of what 
one library developed. The cataloger has the list on cards; a typed 
copy of it is placed near the record catalog to suggest approaches 
for the patron, A separate index of records for special use is de- 
veloped as information for the staff and is kept at the record desk. 
It includes such headings as "Halloween," "Fashion Shows," "Wed- 
ding Receptions," and other program material. 

Children's records need a subject approach that relates to units 
of study, rhythms, dramatic play, and the like. This could be 
adapted from subject lists for children's books, such as Rue and 
LaPlante's Subject Headings for Children's Materials. 12 Satisfac- 
tory subject-heading lists probably will be available for children's 
and adult collections as interest in recordings spreads, but for the 
present book headings must be modified and workable lists compiled 
by each library. 

K a classified shelf arrangement is used in the adult collection, 
general reference cards may eliminate large groups of subject en- 
tries. When the content determines the location, usually no subject 
card is made except when the reverse of the disc has a different 
subject. If the shelf list is available to patrons, a general subject 
reference could refer to it; otherwise, the reference might refer 
to the shelving code, e.g.: 



Opera c*yP eci in red i 

Recordings of opera will be found in the Shelf List 

drawer, alphabetically by composer, under the number 7.82. 

Records under other numbers, but with opera analytics, would be the 
only entries in the catalog under the opera subject heading. Subject 
cards are important, but they should be used selectively as should 
all catalog entries. 

Shelf list. Theoretically a shelf list is a card file of library mate- 
rials in the sequence of their shelf arrangement. In practice, librar- 
ies have separate groupings of books for special studies, holidays, 
and the like which modify the accuracy of a shelf list as a picture of 
library shelving. The same is true with recordings, for they are 
divided by speed and, possibly, by special subjects, but their shelf 
listing is still important. 



12 Eloise Rue and Effie LaPlante, Subject Headings for Children's Materials 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1952). 
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The shelf list is composed of a card for each new main entry that 
is added to the catalog. A unit card could be used, but a special 
shelf- list card will allow more room for the necessary information. 
The following are examples prepared by one library. 

Example 1: 



7.932 Jazz. Folkways. 
J42 


11 V. 


22 s. 12 in. 


LP 










vol. 


cop. 


rec. no. dis. 


$4.75Pub7-3-53 


1 


1 


FP53 D 8-53 


$4.75 w 


2 


1 


FP55 D 6-56 


$4.23Sch6-23-55 


1 


2 


FP53 


$4.23 " 


2 


2 


FP55 


$4.16Gdy5-9-58 


3 


1 


FJ2803 


$4.16 " 


4 


1 


FJ2804 


GFriend9-2-58 


2 


3 


FJ2802 


Example 2: 








7.82 Strauss, Richard 


S91f Die Frau ohne 


Schatten 


. London XLLA 46. 


10 s. 12 in. 








LP 










vol. 


cop. 


rec. no. dis. 


$19.42Dis.R.S.9-2-58 




1 


XLL1428 


n 




1 


" 1429 


n 




1 


" 1430 


n 




1 


1431 


n 




1 


1432 


Example 3: 








7.8574 Beethoven, Ludwig van 


B41q Quartets. 


Angel 3512-C 


, 3513-C, 


3514-D. 3 


v. 20 


s. 


12 in. 


LP 










vol. 


cop. 


rec. no. dis. 


$10.79Gdyl-19-56 
N 


1 
1 


1 
1 


35106 
35107 D(L&pd3-57) 


n 


1 


1 


35108 


$10.85Ches3-6-56 
n 


2 
2 


1 
1 


35109 D(D&pd4-58) 
35110 


n 


2 


1 


35111 


$14.23RecH5-7-57 
n 


3 
3 


1 
1 


35112 
35113 


n 


3 


1 


35114 


tr 


% 


1 


35115 
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Example 4: 



S4.68 Linguaphone conversational course: 
L75hs Spanish (Spanish- American). Lingua- 
phone inst. 32 s. 7 in. 


45' 


vol. 


cop. 


rec. no. dis. 


$38.05Pub3-23-55 

w 


1 

1 


1 
1 


SPN 60C-45 
SPN 61B-45 


w 


2 


1 


SPN 62B-45 


n 


2 


1 


SPN 63-45 


n 


3 


1 


SPN 64-45 


n 


3 


1 


SPN 65-45 


n 


3 


1 


SPN 66-45 


ft 


4 


1 


SPN 67-45 


w 


4 


1 


SPN 69-45 


n 


4 


1 


SPN 70-45 



These cards show the following data: 

1. Call number and speed. 

2. Main entry, publisher, commercial album number, number of an- 
nounced volumes in the work, number of sides, and size. "Sides" 
refer to recorded sides only. In Example 1 the total volumes and 
sides were penciled in, for the library does not have the complete 
set. In Example 3 the total volumes and sides were typed in, for 
the library technically has the complete set although discards 
have been made in two volumes. In Example 4 the complete set 
was received as one volume, but the library has divided it for 
circulation purposes. 

3. Cost, source, and date. Abbreviations of not more than five or 
six letters designate the source of purchase. Those shown are 
for Publisher, Schirmer, Goody, Discount Record Service, Ches- 
terfield Music Shops, and Record Hunter. *G" is for gift. The 
last name of the donor could be used with it. Dates are more 
easily typed if a dash or virgule is used, e.g., 2-9-60 or 2/9/60. 
The style should be consistent whatever form is chosen. A sepa- 
rate line for each record entry shows the need of record count 
by disc. 

4. Volume and copy number . 

5. Manufacturer's number for each record, which may change as 
indicated in Example 1. 

6. Inventory information: *D* for discard or *W* for withdrawn, 
according to library custom, with penciled notes such as "Lost 
and paid* (L & pd) or "Damaged and paid" (D & pd), followed by 
month and year of withdrawal. If a discard in the album is re- 
placed with a new record, the discard symbol is erased and 
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notation made on the record sleeve of the replacement, with 
source and date. If the recording were entered as a new single 
on the same she If -list card, the copy number would be confusing, 
e.g., a Copy 2 disc in a Copy 1 album. 

When a complete album or volume is replaced, it is given a new 
copy number. If a lost record is found that is worth reinstating, 
the discard notation is erased. Such changes are made faster and 
neater by using the separate discard column rather than by cross- 
ing out entries. (K accession numbers are used, one would appear 
at the first of each line for each record, and the source, date, and 
cost might be entered in an accession book. These are extra pro- 
cedures that result in slower processing, however.) 

The recordings shelf list does not indicate added entries and 
analytics, but it is helpful to patrons who want to see a complete 
listing of the library's major works, such as operas, oratorios, 
and plays. Such a survey is possible when there is classed shelv- 
ing. Patrons' questions of source of purchase and number of copies 
are also quickly answered by the list. Interested patrons soon learn 
how to use this direct approach to the total collection. The record- 
ings staff also find the shelf list an aid. Call numbers, volumes, 
and copies can be verified for reserves, and prices and sources 
checked when needed for damage payments, reordering, and pa- 
trons' questions. The cataloger checks call number and copy num- 
ber in the shelf list while verifying entries and title references in 
the record catalog. For the convenience of both patron and staff it 
is suggested that the recordings shelf list be placed near the re- 
cordings catalog and that both be near the record desk. 

Catalog cards. Cards ordered from the Library of Congress 
semiannual catalog for phonorecords probably will constitute a sav- 
ing; they will, however, delay the use of new records. Most librar- 
ies have indicated interest in printed LC cards, but their adoption 
varies according to library needs. Procedures for ordering and 
adapting these cards to the individual catalog parallel the process- 
ing of book cards. If a library makes its own catalog cards, a 
heavyweight white stock is advised because of the use the catalog 
receives. Stencils are cut when five or more cards are needed. 
The cards should be filed in well- labeled drawers, with guide 
cards from 1 inch to 2 inches apart. Tilted guides are more ex- 
pensive but allow quicker location with less thumbing through the 
catalog. 

Reference tools. The recordings card catalog, trade catalogs, 
and selection aids all have reference value for patron and staff. 
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Cataloging tools also are reference tools which answer many ques- 
tions about music and related subjects. A selected bibliography of 
cataloging aids appears on pages 95-97. Some items in the list are 
essential for cataloging and will be kept in the catalog room. The 
rest should be shared by staff and public. Availability of reference 
tools eliminates the need of many added entries in the catalog and 
provides a background for better approaches to recordings. 

PHYSICAL PREPARATION OF RECORDINGS 

Preparing a record for circulation has been a challenge from the 
time of the first record loan. A brief discussion of record prepa- 
ration such as this cannot cover all possible situations, for the 
operation is a continuous problem- solving experience. Constant 
experimentation results in practical short cuts and more effective 
materials. The end result should be attractive, reinforced sleeves 
and albums which are easily identified and will withstand the wear 
of many loans. 

After the cataloger provides notations for the catalog and shelf 
list, the recordings are ready to be processed for circulation. 
Whenever possible, several records should be processed at one 
time to save motion at each of the following steps: labeling on the 
outside cover; identification on the record; assembling of circula- 
tion materials; protection and notation of record surfaces; and 
processing of sleeves, albums, and separate notes. Sources for 
supplies are noted in the Appendix. 

Labeling. Labeling on the sleeve or outside cover may be done 
in ink at the upper left corner of the sleeve or album. In this posi- 
tion it is visible in either vertical or bin shelving. Placement 1 inch 
from the edges will allow for future mending. Labeling follows the 
usual process of book lettering: removal of the glaze by acetone, 
alcohol, or eraser and protection of the lettering with a coating of 
white shellac or a plastic spray. 

A neat identification can also be made with white roll labels, 
which come as a continuous roll of blank adhesive labels easily 
processed in the typewriter. One brand is 3% inches wide and an- 
other is 3% inches, with perforations at intervals of 1% inches. 
Delkote's improved plastic adhesive permits pasting to glazed sur- 
faces without special pretreatment. A surname and short title can 
be typed across the center of the label and the shelving symbol 
boldly lettered at the top after the label is removed from the type- 
writer, e.g.: 
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7.82 F19 LP 

Falla 

La vida breve 

2 rec 

It is desirable to show the number of records in an album when 
there is a limit to the number a patron may borrow. 

Clear plastic covers are available from Gaylord and Bro-Dart. 
The title printed on the spine of most commercial albums is visible 
through the plastic. The Bro-Dart covers have label slots at the 
tops or sides of the sleeves. Those at the top are more adaptable 
for display and various shelvings. The plastic covers are provided 
with white strips which are inserted after the desired entry is put 
on them. It is better to hand- letter the entries unless a kinder- 
garten typewriter is available. The shelving symbol for the label 
above is an example of the visibility of print on a kindergarten 
typewriter. It is essential that all labeling be legible and attrac- 
tive. 

Identification. A library property mark is put on the face of 
every disc. Some libraries apply a commercial label and stamp 
the library name on it, but it is desirable also to indicate call 
number, speed, disc sequence, copy number, and volume number. 
Labels designed for the purpose are larger than necessary and 
conceal information on the commercial label. They also require 
entries by hand. Roll labels are again a simple solution, for they 
may be inserted in the typewriter and the necessary information 
quickly typed, e.g.: 

Adult classified disc Children's disc by title 

G4.38 L75g v.5 Peter and the wolf (Hale) 

45 c.2 i library initials ] LP c.2 [ library initials ] 

7.84 B83m v.3 Cinderella (Disney) 

LP d.l c.l [ library initials ] 45 d.2 c.l f library initials j 

7.851 T23c Singing games 

78 c.l [ library initials ] 78 c.l j library initials j 

(When there are many versions of a single item such as Peter and the Wolf 
or Cinderella, a narrator or other distinguishing feature is indicated on the 
disc label and pocket.) 
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The usual entry is in two lines and may be prepared on half the 
width of the roll labels, (A 2- inch width would be desirable if it 
were available.) If necessary, the information could be simplified 
to a minimum of copy number and library initials, with volume and 
disc sequence as needed. This method, however, would result in 
more time spent in the verification of the record when it is checked 
in and cleaned. After entries are typed for all the records, the 
tape is cut and pasted to the least essential part of the commercial 
label. An identification is needed on each disc, for patrons some- 
times return their own records by error in a library sleeve. 

In addition to identifying a recording, disc labeling answers the 
patron's question of how he can tell at what speed to play a record. 
This is not indicated on all commercial labels. The omission is 
confusing to some patrons, even though the library indicates the 
speed with the call number in the catalog and on the sleeve. Rec- 
ord labeling also affords a short cut in record inspection, for the 
staff can look at the label to see that the correct record is in the 
sleeve as damage marks are checked for each side. Inspection is 
always quicker when identification is entered in a uniform manner 
on all records. 

Circulation. Circulation materials will depend on the charging 
system. Normally a conventional book pocket, loan card, and date 
due card are used. 

The pocket may carry printed instructions governing the circu- 
lation of records. It should be pasted in a uniform spot, such as 
the lower left corner of the sleeve 1 inch from the edges. (Pasted 
materials as well as labeling should always be set back from the 
edges to reduce their own wear and to allow room for edge mending 
with tape when necessary.) If Bro-Dart plastic record covers are 
used, their own special adhesive is required. When pockets are 
pasted on the regular glazed sleeve, the Delkote adhesive is satis- 
factory. Samples of a 3 x 5-inch printed pocket with record entry 
are given on page 89. 
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Example 1: 

8.62 C14v 

LP c.l 2 rec 

t NAME OF LIBRARYj 
Adult Record Section 

10 records may be borrowed on 

each adult card. 
5 a day is charged for each 

overdue album or single record. 

Phone renewals may be made if 

there are no reserves. 

Records are inspected after 

each loan. The borrower is 

responsible for damages and 

any lost materials. 

By careful handling 
and use of good equipment, 
library records will be 
enjoyed at their best. 

Example 2: 



Cinderella (Disney) 
45 c.l 2 rec 

<NAME OF LIBRARYj 
Children's Record Section 



records are lent on each card, 
a day is charged for each 
overdue album or single record. 
Phone renewals may be made if 
there are no reserves. 



Be sure to: handle records 
carefully; play them at the 
correct speed; use a good 
needle. 
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If the number of records in an album changes, a penciled correc- 
tion may be made with a slant line through the typed number. Im- 
portant notations may be added between the record entry and the 
library name, e.g.: 

Notation Meaning 

Text, Libretto, or Notes Indicates the printed material is a 

separate item to be verified when 
circulated and returned. 

P. SI. or plastic si Indicates the record should be 

returned with an inner plastic sleeve. 

Play manually Added when a record is slightly warped 

and should not be used on a spindle 
with others. 

Do not play Side A Calls attention to a side that is 

damaged but kept in circulation because 
the reverse side has value. 

Price of unusually To insure extra precaution in handling. 

expensive record or 

printed material } 

These notations should preferably be added in red. 

A loan card is used in many charging systems. It indicates call 
number (or surname and short title if shelving is alphabetical), 
copy and volume number, number of discs actually in album, and 
any text or notes to check on as returned. Texts, librettos, and 
notes do not need to be indicated unless they have been processed 
as separate items in the record sleeve or album. The form of head- 
ing should be brief, consistent, and accurate to enable rapid handling 
of loan transactions. 

Examples of headings on a 2 x 5- inch ruled card follow: 

Adult classified record Children's record 

8.62 C14v Cinderella (Disney) 

LP c.l 2 rec 45 c.l 2 rec 

Adult album by alphabet Record missing in album 

LP cop.2 LP cop.l 

Eliot 2 rec Bizet 2# rec 

Murder in the Carmen 

cathedral (Reiner) 

(Conductor identifies specific version of multiple recordings of 
the work.) 
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Loan cards should not be any smaller than 2x5 inches because 
of the amount of information carried in the heading. They should 
fit snugly but easily in the pocket. If the damage card (see page 92) 
is about the same width, it will help keep the loan card in place. 
The damage card can be a different color for quicker identification. 

Loan card headings should show the number of discs in the same 
location on each card so that the circulation count can be made 
more quickly, e.g., 2 discs remain in the card example for Carmen 
on page 90. Call number or filing name should also be set apart 
for easier slipping. 

A date due slip could be pasted to the sleeve, but this is an addi- 
tional process (and defacement). It is avoided by slipping a date 
due card in the loan pocket at the time of lending. 

Protection. Protection of record surfaces begins with the re- 
ceipt of a new recording and continues as long as it is in the collec- 
tion. On vinylite records static electricity and dust form a basic 
problem. Discs may come sealed with a polyethylene inner and 
outer sleeve, but they are charged with static electricity which at- 
tracts dust particles as soon as they are played. Although manu- 
facturers have been unable to eliminate this characteristic of 
plastic discs, RCA Victor has a new surface which minimizes this 
problem, and other manufacturers will probably have one soon. 
Magnetic attachments and other dust dispellers are satisfactory, 
but they are not used by enough patrons to relieve the library from 
trying to improve the situation. 

Sound specialists may not approve of applying sprays or solutions 
to the record surface, but it seems a practical way for libraries to 
help keep their records dust free. It is suggested that all new rec- 
ords be static cleaned. Some libraries make their own solution of 
20 per cent ethylene glycol in distilled water, but most of them use 
commercial sprays or solutions. The Parastat treatment is claimed 
to give permanent protection from static electricity, 13 but the proc- 
ess is not yet available in the United States. 

Commercial solutions come with applicators or pads, flannels, 
and sponges. An effective cleaner is marketed by the Dexter Chem- 
ical Corporation under the trade name "Lektrostat.* 14 An antistatic 
detergent is applied with a sheared acetate- velvet fiber pad which 
effectively cleans the record grooves if the pad is kept clean by 
dabbing the lint off with Scotch tape. Turkish toweling is handy and 
may be washed and reused. Cheesecloth is also washable for a few 



i3 Percy Wilson, "Towards the Dustless Disc," High Fidelity, 8:45-47, 
110-11 (June, 1958). 

14 A. G. Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe. Preservation and Storage of Sound 
Recordings (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1959), p.48. 
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times and makes a soft, lintless cloth. Any applicator used should 
be soft, clean, and lintless. The problem with using any cloth to 
clean record surfaces is that dust is swept into the record grooves 
where the cloth cannot reach it. Especially prepared cloths for 
static cleaning are not satisfactory for library use. When soiled 
they must be discarded as static cleaners, though they can be 
washed and used as a plain cleaning cloth. 

The lightweight paper sleeves that come on many records may 
cause fine scratches on record surfaces. Unless a sleeve has a 
soft plastic liner, a polyethylene sleeve should replace the inner 
paper one. Purchased in quantity, a middleweight polyethylene 
sleeve costs about 3 cents. It is a physical and psychological asset 
in better surface care; inserted with its opening at the top, it seals 
the record from dust and discourages patron handling at the shelves. 
It takes longer to check in records that are enveloped in plastic 
sleeves, but the surfaces are more likely to be found in good condi- 
tion. A study made for the Library of Congress reports that although 
none of the sleeve liners presently available is completely satisfac- 
tory, the plastic liners are the best. 15 

Damage notations should be made after a recording is cleaned. 
Records in albums could have condition notes entered on each sleeve. 
The discs should be placed in proper sequence and with Side A facing 
up before such notation is made. Checking is easier if the sides are 
noted at the top of the sleeve: "A" on the left side and "B" on the 
right. Then damages to each side will be entered under the corre- 
sponding letter. 

If a library is using a Gaylord record folder with a manila sleeve 
inside, the damage notation can be made on this sleeve. There is 
seldom room on the outer sleeve to make legible damage entries. 
The glazed surface is difficult to write on, and handling soon blurs 
penciled notes. Smudged and crowded notes would also result if all 
entries were put on the pocket. Friction in shelving as well as han- 
dling in circulation make this location impractical. An ink notation 
is not recommended because it is too permanent for changing rec- 
ord conditions. Some libraries resort to penciled notes on the loan 
card, or even entries in a notebook, but a more practical procedure 
is the use of a manila damage card inserted in the pocket. However, 
when one side of the record is unplayable, or if a record must be 
played manually because of a damage or warping, this notation 
should be made in red on the book pocket. 

The damage card should fit the pocket but extend above it for 
easy removal in inspection of records. The call number and copy 
number, with a stamped heading "Keep card in pocket, " could 
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appear on it. The face of the card could be labeled "A" and the re- 
verse "B." Penciled notes would be made as damages are found on 
the corresponding sides of the record. 

Precautionary processing. Consideration is given here to the 
processing of sleeves, albums, and other materials that accompany 
records, for without special handling these would not last the life 
of the recording. It is more economical to reinforce them at first 
than to do frequent mending or replacing later. 

When there is any break on the sleeve, it should be mended im- 
mediately. Points of weakness are at the middle of each edge and 
at the top and bottom of the opening. Children's records often have 
such lightweight sleeves that they should be reinforced on all sides 
and sprayed with nonwater- soluble plastic spray before circulating. 
Mending cloth may be used for the edges instead of adhesive tape. 
The cloth is purchased by the yard and cut in strips on the paper 
cutter. Used with a strong glue or plastic adhesive it wears well, 
does not become gummy, and is economical. 

Most of the plastic outer sleeves that come with records should 
be removed. They have served their purpose by keeping the packag- 
ing fresh at the dealer's. The lightweight ones stretch in use and 
deteriorate rapidly. The stiff ones crack. There are outer sleeves 
available at library supply houses that are useful in processing. 
The plastic covers from Bro-Dart and Gaylord make attractive 
covers, but even more important is the protection they afford the 
original sleeve. Mending of single record sleeves is reduced 
largely to the repair of new items that come in damaged covers 
and occasionally the addition of a strip of mending cloth on a split- 
ting plastic case. 

Gaylord supplies several types of LP holders. One is a 12- inch 
pressboard folder, with a gummed binding strip and a brown record 
envelope that opens to the center. The holder was designed for the 
original sleeve to be put into the gummed hinge, and the record 
placed in the envelope. An additional use is its protection of sepa- 
rate printed materials packaged with a record. A libretto or notes 
may be sewed into one side of the hinge and the commercial sleeve 
pasted to the other side. In some instances records have both notes 
and libretto, or other forms of printed material, and they may all 
be attached in the gummed binding. The commercial sleeve is not 
inserted unless it has useful information. Gaylord' s plastic record 
holder combines the same interior construction with a clear plastic 
envelope. The album cover is placed in the front pocket, and a col- 
ored board with record sleeve attached is inserted in the back pocket. 

Bro-Dart has a clear plastic envelope for single records, and a 
multiple sleeve holder with a clear window at the front and back for 
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the original record sleeve. Self-sealing tape holds the sleeves se- 
curely in place. 

The term "album" refers to more than one disc packaged as a 
unit. Records that come in strong, hinged holders need very little 
extra processing. A label is put on the outer cover, a pocket with 
loan card on the first sleeve, and the individual discs labeled and 
put into plastic inner sleeves. 

Often records come in a boxed album with extra printed materials 
laid in. This type of packaging is unsuitable for library use, for the 
boxes break and the printed materials become separated from the 
records. Some libraries use the original boxes and mend them fre- 
quently, but it is more economical to discard them at the first and 
put the records into other covers. (The original boxes become ex- 
cellent display materials for exhibits and programs.) Bro-Dart, 
Demco, and Gaylord record holders may be purchased in different 
sizes to accommodate respectively 1-4, 1-3, and 1-6 discs. 

Another form of album in which records are received is simply 
a folder containing two or three records. This, too, is unservice- 
able for libraries, for the records will break through at the folds 
and edges. In processing, the folder could be inserted in the hinges 
of a Gaylord LP record holder and the folder and Gaylord holder 
used for the records. 

Heavy-duty multirecord albums suitable for 78s may be ordered 
from Gaylord and H. Royer Smith, but a more economical alterna- 
tive is to rework discarded 78-rpm albums. If they are in good 
condition, the new records could be transferred to them and any 
extra sleeves used to hold librettos, notes, or the like. The 
stronger 78-rpm albums are especially helpful for language rec- 
ords or other instructional sets that are divided by the library for 
more practical use. 

Records are sometimes included with books and magazines as 
"sound illustrations." They are of more lasting value when re- 
moved from the printed materials and processed as recordings. 
A note on each of the respective catalog cards will indicate the 
relationship. Texts that are too bulky to package with the records 
can be kept on a separate shelf and marked as a supplement with 
the same record call number. The record pocket would be marked 
"Loan with supplement." 

Since recordings are distinctive in format, their success in a 
library collection depends largely on their processing. Effort must 
be made to simplify each step of the processing and at the same 
time treat the recordings as library materials that have broad and 
lasting values. 
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CATALOGING AIDS- SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Starred items should be available for public and staff use. 

* American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, The 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. 2nd ed., ed. by Daniel I. McNamara. New York: Crowell, 
1952. 636p. $5. 

Short biographies of composers and musicians who belong to 
ASCAP. Includes titles of their best- known works and addresses. 

*Apel, Willi. Harvard Dictionary of Music. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard Univ. Pr., 1944. 826p. $9.50. 

Foreign and English terms defined with illustrations. Extensive 
see and see also references and direction to other musical tools. 

*Artist Issue: Schwann Catalog. Boston: Schwann, 137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. $.85. 

Annual. Distributed by dealers. 

*Baker, Theodore. Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 5th ed., 
rev. and enl. by Nicolas Slonimsky. New York: Schirmer, 1958. 
1855p. $18. 

Short biographies with broad scope and pronunciation of names. 

Includes composers, performers, authors, conductors. 

*Clough, F. F., and Cuming, G. J. The World's Encyclopaedia of 
Recorded Music: Third Supplement 1953-1955. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson, 1957. 564p. 8 8s. 

The first volume included Supplement I, which with Supplements 
n and ni gives the most complete listing of recordings from 
1925 to 1956. Useful in determining entries. 

*Cooper, Martin, ed. The Concise Encyclopedia of Music and Mu- 
sicians. New York: Hawthorn, 1958. 516p. $12.95. 

Attractively illustrated reference book for the layman. 

Cutter, C. A. Alphabetic -Order Table, Altered and Fitted with 
Three Figures by Kate E. Sanborn. 4th ed. Springfield, Mass.: 
H. R. Huntting. $4.50. 

Useful if a letter- number symbol is desired for alphabetical 

shelving. 

Dewey, Melvil. Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index. 
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16th ed. Lake Placid Club, N.Y.: Forest, 1958. 2v. $30. 

Whatever edition of this work the library is using for books 
would be a satisfactory reference for recordings. 

*Ewen, David. Encyclopedia of the Opera. New York: Hill & Wang, 

1955. 595p. $7.50. 

Short biographies of composers and performers; brief synopses 
of operas; entries for arias with pronunciation indicated. 

Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 3rd ed., rev. 

andenl. New York: Crown, 1948. 639p. $2.95. 

Brief identification of composers. A catalog of 78 rpms but 
also an excellent help for entries of parts of works on LPs. 
Genre grouping under composer entry and a performer index. 

*Grove, Sir George. Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 5th ed., 
ed. by Eric Blom. London: Macmillan, 1954. 9v. $127.50. 1961 
Supplement, $15. 

A most comprehensive reference work, useful as dictionary 
and encyclopedia. Catalog of composer's works included with 
each biography. 

^Lawless, Roy M. Folksingers and Folksongs in America. New 
York: Duell, 1960. 662p. $10. 

Short biographies of singers; check list of folk-song titles; 

and listing of LP records, indexed by singer and album title. 

*McSpadden, Joseph Walker. Operas and Musical Comedies. 
Srded. New York: Crowell, 1955. 637p. $6.50. 

Synopses of light operas, musical comedies, and grand operas. 

Index of characters in grand opera. 

*Moore, Frank L., comp. Crowell's Handbook of World Opera. 

New York: Crowell, 1961. 683p. $7.50. 

Separate sections for synopses, characters, roles for various 
voices, glossary, and other special opera features. 

Music Library Association. Code for Cataloging Music and Phono - 
records. Chicago: American Library Association, 1958. 89p. 
$2.25. 

A guide for musical entries, based on the 1949 A.L.A. Code, 
the preliminary 1952 LC Code, and the preliminary edition of 
the M.L.A. Code. 

Rue, Eloise, and LaPlante, Effie. Subject Headings for Children's 
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Materials. Chicago: American Library Association, 1952. 
149p. $4. 

Possible basic list, to be modified for children's recordings. 

^Thompson, Oscar, ed. The International Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians. 8th ed., rev. and ed. by Nicolas Slonimsky. New York: 
Dodd, 1958. 2394p. $25. 

Short entries for titles and less- known musicians; signed arti- 
cles, calendar of life, and catalog of works of major composers; 
pronunciation of composers and titles in Appendix; section of 
opera synopses. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Card Division. Library of Congress 

Catalog: Music and Phonore cords. Washington, B.C.: Go vt. Print. 

Off., 1953 to date. The 1953-57 cumulation published (1961) by 

Pageant Book Co., New York, at $18.50. 

Semiannual, with annual and quinquennial cumulations; selective. 
Printed cards to be ordered from it. Its accurate information 
for entries and its name index and subject index make it an in- 
valuable reference tool. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Music Division. A List of American 
Folksongs Currently Available on Records. Comp. by the Archive 
of American Folksong of the Library of Congress. Washington, 
D.C.: Library of Congress, 1953. 176p. $.60. 

Could be authority list for folk songs. (For songs not found 
here reference should be made to library's folk collections 
of titles as they appear in the record collection.) 

U.S. Library of Congress. Subject Cataloging Division. Music 
Subject Headings Used on Printed Catalog Cards of the Library of 
Congress. Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1952. 133p. 
$1.50. 

Helpful in determining music subject headings. 
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VI 



Inspection, damages, statistics, and many other related problems 
are raised by librarians who are preparing to circulate records. 
There is danger in being too concerned about some of these factors, 
for, alter all, books are mutilated, soiled, lost, and stolen, and li- 
brarians take the hazards in their stride. Some drawbacks have to 
be accepted as part of a public library service, with the belief that 
the greater good offsets the lesser deterrents. An understanding 
of the problems of circulation should help libraries to develop 
realistic plans. 

PROCEDURES 

Reference collection. Because the surface of a disc is easily 
marred and because many discs are irreplaceable, some librarians 
feel that records should be kept for reference use only. It is natural 
to want to keep an important recording intact, but this is the function 
of a large research library. Public library patrons are more inter- 
ested in borrowing records for use in classrooms, clubs, and the 
comfort of their homes. Most recordings are more useful as circu- 
lating material, and experience has shown that their circulation is 
completely practical. 

It is feasible, however, to establish a small reference collection 
that includes noncommercial recordings and significant materials 
for library programs. The first might be gifts from local artists, 
and the second could include such items as an expensive history of 
jazz, literature that has an outstanding recorded interpretation, or 
a miscellany of recordings that the librarian has related to group 
use at various times. It should be a collection that changes accord- 
ing to the merit, condition, and use of the material. Commercial 
reference recordings that are not too expensive normally should be 
duplicated in the circulating collection. At the discretion of the 

98 
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librarian the reference items might be borrowed on a special over- 
night loan. 

Rental collection. Some libraries have all of the recordings col- 
lection on a rental basis, some all of their LPs, and some rent the 
newest LPs. The idea is frequently expressed that people will take 
better care of something for which they pay. 

When the recordings budget is too low to provide an adequate 
service, the rental of newer LPs might be a temporary measure to 
build a collection to a serviceable level, with the proviso that all 
rental fees be used for record purchases. A minimum of 5 cents 
for the loan period would be in line with present rental practices. 
The problem of material, however, is basically one of budget, and 
the solution should be sought at that level. The whole philosophy 
of free public library service is involved when rentals continue 
without plans for a duplicate free collection. Obviously it is more 
democratic to have the entire circulating collection on a free- 
lending basis. 

Borrowers. Anyone meeting the requirements for a library card 
should have the privilege of borrowing records. Children are in- 
cluded; juvenile cards should be honored for juvenile recordings. 
The only suggested qualification is to limit younger children's 
borrowing to the sturdier and less expensive 78s and 45s. Children, 
teen-agers, and adults will all need instruction in the care of rec- 
ords but, properly taught, they are all potentially good patrons. 

The policy of requiring a statement of equipment, needle inspec- 
tion, or other similar qualifications before lending recordings 
serves to call the patron's attention to these problems but does not 
assure undamaged recordings . A new diamond needle could be 
chipped and cause damage; good record players can become tem- 
peramental; and, most important of all, many more records are 
damaged by handling and transportation than by equipment. 

It is suggested that each prospective borrower sign an application 
card for the use of records, in which he promises to observe all the 
library's rules. The form should provide room at the top for the 
name and address. Filed by name, the cards furnish a helpful ref- 
erence to which special memoranda can be added by the librarian, 
such as: 

Allow month loan on sacred vocals 
Loan 78s only 

Permit loan of reference material 
Has stereo playing equipment 
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The file could also incorporate a delinquent file, as overdue and 
fine slips are attached to the application forms. 

Number loaned. The size of a loan depends on demands made on 
the collection. It is reasonable to limit certain types of records, 
such as five records for children or one foreign language unit to an 
adult. The total loan should always be as generous as possible. In 
a new collection three LP discs and three 78s or 45s might be al- 
lowed to one adult card, with a larger number permitted as the 
collection grows. Short loans of more discs are usually granted 
for program needs. Loan of a complete musical or literary work 
should be permitted on one card, even though it may exceed the 
quota of discs. 

Length of loan. Many libraries lend records for one week only, 
although a two-week loan is not excessive unless the collection is 
very small. Instructional records would be of little value for less 
than a two-week period, and many other records are enjoyed more 
completely upon repeated hearing. Special program and seasonal 
materials, such as Christmas records, could be on a shorter loan. 
Needs of music camps, vacationers, and other special groups could 
be considered for month loans. As with the quantity, the length of 
a loan is governed by the policy of the best service to the largest 
number of patrons. First renewals could be granted unless the 
records are reserved. A special renewal of one or two days could 
be given if the material is reserved, or if the patron telephones for 
a second renewal. 

Reserves. Reserves for records that are not in, or for records 
wanted at a later date, should be made just as for books. If the 
request is by telephone, a reserve card is filled out and the charge 
made for it when the record is borrowed. Customary reserve 
charges are from 5 cents to 10 cents each. They correspond to 
book reserve charges. The frequency of the postal service and 
the distance a person must travel to the library should govern the 
length of time allowed for pickup. Telephone notices by the library 
should be kept to a minimum because of the time involved, though 
they do help speed the use of material that is in great demand. 

Overdues. Record fines should correspond to book fines. Five 
cents a day for each single record or album will probably be enough. 
Three cents might be charged on material borrowed by children. 
The total fine charged should not be more than the cost of the re- 
cording. With an album counted as one recording a patron is not 
penalized if several records are in one album. His interest is 
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basically in the title. Patron interest in titles contrasts with library 
interest in an accountable disc statistic. 

Rules. Rules vary by library and will continually be evolving 
from experience within a library. The following are suggestions of 
items they should cover: 

Number of records to an adult card 

Number of records to a child's card 

Length of loan, renewal privileges, and where returned 

Responsibility of borrower 

Suggestions for the care of a record 

Recommendation for supervision of children's use 

The rules should be stated briefly and listed numerically. They 
could be prepared in a format to distribute to a patron when he ap- 
plies for use of the collection or, if very brief, they could be printed 
on the application card. Longer statements could be posted near the 
recordings desk, together with a well-planned display promoting the 
care of records. 

The rules for record circulation should parallel those of other 
library materials whenever possible. Such consistency of practice 
is less confusing to the patron and encourages selection of related 
materials on each trip to the library. The main difference in re- 
cordings regulations would be a request that records be returned 
to the same desk from which they were charged. This procedure is 
advised because of the importance of expert inspection. It also re- 
sults in less handling of the records than if they were returned to 
branch libraries or other departments and then forwarded to the 
record desk. 

DAMAGES 

Inspection. It is easy to put all the responsibility for the condi- 
tion of records on the patron, but responsibility begins with the 
library. How does the library staff handle a record? Are records 
inspected after each use? Are patrons borrowing clean records? 

When a patron selects a record, he can expect to be assured that 
it has been cleaned and inspected and the present condition noted. 
If he wishes to verify the condition, he should feel free to do so. As 
the library staff becomes trained in detecting damages, most patrons 
learn to trust the official notations, and there will seldom be any 
need for inspection when a record is borrowed. The plastic sleeve 
inserts, with the opening edges folded so that the record is covered, 
will discourage casual handling by patrons at the shelves. When 
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returning records, the patron should be asked to wait while the rec- 
ords are being inspected. For new patrons this can be a demonstra- 
tion in record care. 

The inspector should buckle the cardboard record sleeve slightly 
to remove the disc. Touching the grooves with fingers is to be 
avoided. If there are many fingerprints or dirt particles on the 
record, the damage should be discussed with the patron and printed 
material shown him to make the comments more authoritative. 
The following points should be noted: 

Is record returned in its plastic sleeve? 

Are correct records returned in correct outer sleeves? 
Damage notations cannot be verified when the discs of an 
album are in the wrong sequence, or when the single records 
and sleeves do not match. It must be borne in mind that pa- 
trons sometimes return their own records in error in place 
of library material. 

Are all sleeves filled that are supposed to be? 

If an empty sleeve is brought in, the record should be renewed 
and the sleeve sent back so that the record and sleeve may be 
returned together. The patron has probably left the record on 
his player. Caution should be given about the possible warping 
of a disc when it is left on a warm player, and the importance 
pointed out of replacing discs in sleeves immediately after 
playing. A sleeve that is supposed to be empty in a multisleeve 
album would already be marked *No record." 

Any serious damage is checked against the damage card. If the 
damage is new, it is shown to the patron and possible cause consid- 
ered. New damages will show plainly under a good light. 

Inspection also includes checking the return of damage cards and 
any texts, notes, or scores that are packaged with the record. After 
a patron once has watched the checking- in process and clears with- 
out a problem, he may be invited to browse the next time while his 
records are being discharged. If the patron stays in the general 
record area until his records are inspected, any irregularities may 
be pointed out more easily. Inspection does not take long, for prac- 
tice makes the staff adept in handling records and in spotting any 
changed condition. If it is done in the spirit of education rather than 
of inquisition, it becomes a source of better understanding for pa- 
trons and staff. 

Notations. Personnel working with recordings preferably should 
practice inspection together and come to an agreement on what to 
look for and how to describe it. A notation system will break down 
if too detailed. The following basic items for a code are suggested: 
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gr (groove showing extra wear but not enough to stick) 

gray bd (gray band that shows needle wearsome discs may ap- 
pear to have gray areas when new, but this is because 
louder passages are cut with wider grooves) 
sc (scratch deep enough to feel with side of finger) 

spot (ranging from size of small bubble to surface mark from 

spilled liquids) 
sw (sweeping scratch) 

warp 

The items would be entered on the damage card as they appear with 
an occasional descriptive note, such as: 

Ig sw (long sweep) 
1" sc (1-inch scratch) 

It has already been noted that if records are playable only on one 
side, or if they must be played manually because of a margin dam- 
age or warping, a notation should be made in red on the pocket and 
the patron's attention called to it. Patrons should be able to inter- 
pret any code used. A statement regarding damage checking and 
the explanation of the damage code should be included in the posted 
rules on recordings. When emphasis is put on the most serious 
damages, rather than on general condition, there will be more agree- 
ment and accuracy in checking. 

Charges. Financial regulations of libraries differ, and damage 
charges usually are made accordingly. Charges are based on the 
original cost of material in some libraries, and in others on the 
present replacement cost. Some set a rigid scale for ^-inch 
scratches and "so many clicks" on up to complete loss. A more 
flexible plan would seem desirable. Consideration could be given 
the current list price and the present value of the record. Was the 
record about to be discarded, or was it a first loan? There are 
many degrees of charges between these two extremes. To be fair 
to the patron and the library each incident must be considered in 
the light of previous use, extent of damage, and present price. 

When a new record is deeply scratched, it is reasonable to charge 
for a replacement at list price, even though the scratch is only |- 
inch long. If the record has twenty or so loans and no former mis- 
haps, the charge might be reduced to three fourths of the price. 
If it shows previous signs of slightly careless handling, the charge 
should be reduced still more and replacement probably not consid- 
ered. If a work is complete on one side, a charge for damage to 
that side might be half the list price, unless the patron offers to pay 
for replacement of the record. 
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Replacement should be encouraged to reduce the number of only 
partially useful records in the collection. Whenever a replacement 
charge is made, whether adjusted or at retail cost, the record is 
discarded. If the patron wants the record after payment, it is given 
to him, along with advice not to play the damaged part because of 
possible injury to a stylus. Charges for smaller damages normally 
begin at 50 cents for LPs. Excessively soiled records might have 
a 2 5- cent cleaning charge. 

If the record librarian and the senior assistant price a few dam- 
ages together, there will be a uniform approach to the situation. 
Either one should be able to determine the amount to be charged, 
although the decisions are made in the librarian's name. It is not 
so much of a problem as the neophyte fears, for experience shows 
a small percentage of chargeable damage. As with books, minor 
wear and tear are to be expected. Unlike mutilation of books, se- 
rious record damage usually is discovered at once and the patron 
held responsible. If a patron denies responsibility of a damage, it 
is poor public relations to make an issue of it. The library could 
be wrong, for errors will occur no matter how carefully a situation 
is controlled. Most patrons who attempt to keep their own collec- 
tion in good condition will appreciate the peculiarities of record 
care and the librarian's efforts to be fair. 

As previously noted, new damages should be brought to the pa- 
tron's attention as records are returned. Except in the case of 
breakage it is best to delay mentioning the cost and notify the pa- 
tron of the amount by mail. This procedure proves less embar- 
rassing to patron and staff and allows a cooling- off period in case 
of any tension. The clerk might say: 

"This is apparently a new damage." (He shows patron the item 
in question.) "Do you remember having had any difficulty with 
the record? There is normally a charge for such damage. 
We will check the record and notify you in a few days." Obvi- 
ously bad scratches would not be tested, but others would be 
played enough to allow fair evaluation. 

"These records apparently have new damages, but they will have 
to be cleaned before we can determine the extent. We will 
notify you of any charges." This would be an approach when 
the records are too soiled to permit an accurate analysis. 

"This record is warped. Do you remember having it in a warm 
place? We will test it and notify you if it should be replaced, 
or if it can be straightened." If records are still warm, the 
patron should be told that they will be inspected when cooled. 

All comments should be made in a friendly manner, with the hope 
of helping the patron avoid further damages. 
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Patrons sometimes ask if they may offer their own records in 
settlement of a bill, or if they may bring in a record purchased at 
discount. There could be times when the library would profit by 
these procedures, but for general practice they complicate book- 
keeping and cataloging. The records might be accepted occasionally, 
with the stipulation that this is not the usual policy. 

A file of duplicate receipts for damage payments for three to five 
years will be helpful. The patron's name and address, the amount 
and date of payment, and brief identification of the item and prob- 
lem could be indicated as follows: 

Library name 

Received of Date 

Address 



For [call number or title] 

Damage Amount . 



Signed by staff member 

A discounted refund should be made for lost material paid for and 
later returned in good condition. Damages preferably should be 
paid at the record desk, but there should be a duplicate fine slip at 
the main circulating desk. The recording involved in the damage 
should be kept under the patron's name until after payment, or until 
a reasonable time has been allowed for settlement. 

Warping. Some warped records can be straightened successfully. 
If the library wants to undertake the process, a charge of 50 cents 
to a dollar may be made for each satisfactory result. Records 
warped by patrons should be worked on at the patrons* risk. LPs 
made with raised edges or centers do not respond to de-warping, 
and neither do 45s. Discs that are returned with deeply fluted 
edges, or that have melted grooves, are beyond repair. 

Processes utilizing baking and sunning will be of interest to li- 
brarians trying to straighten recordings. In the former the warped 
record is heated in the oven on a piece of plate glass. 1 The method 
was originally developed for shellac discs and is more satisfactory 
for them than it is for plastic ones. The sunning process utilizes 
sunshine, weights, and long periods of time. The disc is removed 
from its sleeve; put on a flat, clean nontextured surface in the sun- 
light; and covered with a smooth weight no smaller than the record. 
The condition should be checked frequently and more weight grad- 
ually added. 



'"Putting the Heat on Records," Library Journal, 78:1407-8 (September 1, 
1953). 
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The baking method salvages many serious warps, but it is uneco- 
nomical if the record can be replaced at a good discount. The sun- 
ning method depends on a weather condition that may be difficult to 
find when it is wanted; some success, however, is reported by the 
use of weights alone. No de-warping method is successful all the 
time. 

Records lose some of their fidelity when heated. Because of this, 
and because of the time and trouble involved in straightening discs, 
it is recommended that most of them be played manually, or singly, 
if slightly warped. Discs that are more seriously warped should 
usually be discarded. Only irreplaceable material, in otherwise 
good condition, is worth the effort of straightening. Patrons, how- 
ever, will ask how to straighten their own records, and the librarian 
should be able to furnish the information. 

Precautions. Damages occur as records are checked in by order 
personnel who attach paper clips to the open edge of the sleeve, by 
inspectors who wear bulky jewelry, or by cleaners who use soiled 
cloths or put records on surfaces that are not smooth and clean. 
Proper caution eliminates these and other staff hazards, but the 
problem of damage continues with each new borrower. 

A display of damaged records makes an object lesson for patrons. 
Examples of a warped record, a record played with the wrong stylus 
and heavy tone arm, or a record played with a worn stylus make ef- 
fective illustrations of risks to avoid. Patrons need to be reminded 
that summer heat in a parked car, record transportation in the rear 
window of a car, or record shelving near sunlight and heat will cause 
warping. Some also need a reminder that the adjustments for cor- 
rect speed and stylus should always be checked. It may be amusing 
to have a voice change pitch according to the speed played, but doing 
so injures record grooves. Still other patrons need reminding that 
record players may be portable, but recordings are not made to be 
played in an atmosphere of sand and dust. 

Stylus care. No damage is more constant than that to the stylus. 
Stylus inspection is undertaken by some libraries, but unless a mi- 
croscope or a special desk- style magnifying glass is used, it is 
difficult to make an accurate analysis. A hand glass of 30-50 power 
is inexpensive and adequate for the library to check its own styli. 

The inspection involves a good light and knowledge of what to look 
for. A new stylus has a slightly rounded V shape, which develops 
flat sides above the tip as it is used. A worn stylus becomes a 
chisel- like instrument that gouges the grooves. This happens after 
approximately 30 hours' playing for an osmium point, 60 hours' for 
a sapphire, and 1000 hours' for a diamond. The timing represents 
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public library use by many patrons rather than the optimum by one 
careful person. If patrons sign for the use of record players, it is 
not difficult to estimate the use of the styli. Damage has occurred 
to the records if the stylus is used until reproduction is distorted. 

Inspection may show a mossy object, which is actually the stylus 
covered with dust, A soft brush should be kept handy to clean the 
stylus and cartridge area. Even better, an attachment such as an 
Atomic Jewel, Dis-Charger, or Dust Bug may be used. These dispel 
the dust- attracting magnetic field as the record plays. They are 
easily attached, last indefinitely, and cost about $5 each. A simple 
stylus pressure gauge also is a helpful accessory. It is used to 
verify the balance of the tone arm at the setting recommended by the 
manufacturer. Satisfactory gauges at $2 to $3, as well as dust dis- 
pellers, may be purchased from dealers in high-fidelity equipment. 

Although patrons normally should be referred to record dealers 
for styli inspection, the librarian should have information available 
on stylus care. This may be found in magazines and books, on rec- 
ord sleeves, and in brochures from stylus manufacturers. Fideli- 
tone and Jensen have brochures that are free for the asking. 2 Their 
graphic presentation will help librarians show patrons the impor- 
tance of stylus care. 

Cleaning. Library recordings should be clean recordings. As 
patrons are educated in record care, they understand the importance 
of surfaces free of dust and fingerprints. The library should always 
circulate records in this condition. 

Some patrons are so careful that it would be needless to clean the 
records they return. Clean records are ready for shelving after 
discharging when the material is complete, when there is no need 
for mending, and when there are no reserves. Soiled records are 
usually trucked to a cleaning desk in the workroom, where a second 
inspection is made while they are being cleaned. In some libraries 
the cleaning takes place at the record desk during slack periods. 
Prerequisites for cleaning are: 

Clean, flat surface on which to place record 

Good light overhead 

Record cleaning pads and clean, soft cloths 

Water to dampen cloths or to wash records when necessary 

An antistatic solution or spray 

Pencil and paper to make notes of mending that is needed, or of 

conditions and missing materials not detected when the record 

was discharged 



2 See Appendix, p. 129, for addresses of manufacturers. 
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The flat surface could be a record sleeve, and the available water 
could be dispensed from a small plastic bottle kept at the record 
desk or cleaning table. No matter how much improvising is re- 
quired, records must be cleaned. 

The 25-cent cleaning charge would be required of patrons who 
return records with food, chalk, or other foreign particles on them. 
A wet cloth will remove most dirt, but occasionally it is necessary 
to use a soft brush or sponge and light detergent. Washing does 
not injure the discs, but these precautions are suggested: 

Use cool water 

Use a mild detergent 

Avoid getting label wet 

Dry record quickly with soft cloth or soft Turkish toweling 

Apply an antistatic afterward 

Cleaning should be done with a gentle wiping motion that follows 
the grooves. Polishing a record with a back and forth movement, 
or using too heavy pressure, is as destructive as the dirt that re- 
quires cleaning. Cheesecloth, Turkish toweling, or cotton knits 
make good cleaning cloths. If kept away from paste, they can be 
washed and reused several times. 

PACKING 

The library has a responsibility to circulate records properly 
packed. Commercial LP sleeves that are covered by plastic outer 
sleeves, or inserted in cardboard record covers, do not need the 
protection that others do, but all records are transported more 
safely in a carrying bag. It is the most flexible, all-purpose, all- 
weather medium. Canvas bags usually can be made by a local 
awning company, or they may be purchased from the Advertisers 
Manufacturing Company. Suggested specifications are: 

Washable, heavy-duty canvas 
15| inches wide (finished) 
15-15| inches deep (finished) 
4-inch reinforcing canvas across the bottom 
Reinforced handles 14| inches long, l| inches wide; 2-2| inches 
of each end stitched over the bag 

Gaylord has a more expensive, zippered canvas bag. 

Heavy nylon bags are available from the Lowenthal Manufacturing 
Company. They are made to order. Suggested specifications are: 
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16 inches wide 

15j inches deep 

Material dark enough not to soil easily 

(Reinforcement is not necessary) 

The nylon bag costs $1 and the canvas bag from $.50 to $1.25. 
The latter is somewhat easier to pack because it is firmer. Both 
types will give years of service, but the nylon one normally will 
last longer. 

The library name can be stenciled on the bags in waterproof ink 
for identification. This is also good advertising. It may prove 
more economical to have the stenciling done by the bag manufac- 
turer. The cost is about 25 cents. Patrons usually are pleased 
to be loaned a bag with the records, but some will need to be cau- 
tioned that it is for records only. 

To pack a bag, insert 12- inch albums with the spine at the top 
and 10- inch ones with the spine at the side of the bag. This arrange- 
ment provides a better grip when removing the larger albums, and 
it saves another inch width on the bag. Put all records of one size 
side by side. Extra cardboards are used in the album cover of 78s 
and between any breakable singles. Patrons should be asked to 
repack records in the same manner when they are returning them. 
Some bags will hold ten to fifteen records, depending on the bulki- 
ness of their individual packaging. Bags should normally be used 
for the larger loans, breakable discs, and loans of discs of mis- 
cellaneous size. 

A small loan of LPs can be protected by two cardboards held by 
two medium-weight rubber bands. Eberhard Faber's Size 33 band 
is good for this purpose. It is 1/8 inch wide and 3| inches long. 
Cardboards for packing come with new record orders, and addi- 
tional supplies can be cut from larger packing boxes. The only 
expense for this type of packing is for the rubber bands, which are 
purchased by the pound. 

If the library plans to offer any mailing service, it should save 
some of the cardboard folders and slightly deeper cardboard boxes 
in which new records are received. Fiber cases, familiar in film 
use, offer a convenient means of forwarding program discs to and 
from branch libraries. The one-reel case for 1200 feet of film 
holds four single 12-inch discs and two cardboards, and the three- 
reel case holds ten single 12- inch discs with three cardboards. 
The case for 400 feet of film holds 7-inch discs, and the one for 
800 feet of film holds 10- inch discs. 

The trend toward regional library planning may develop more 
need for mailing and interlibrary delivery. The chief concern at 
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present is to make safe record transportation easier for the indi- 
vidual patron who borrows and returns records at the central col- 
lection. 

STATISTICS 

Statistics of various kinds are helpful to the local library, and 
they have significance for others. They are an artificial means of 
measuring the work accomplished. But if there is agreement 
among librarians on what to count, statistics can be used effectively 
in comparisons and evaluations. They are the basis for budgets and 
help clarify problems of supply and demand. 

Circulation count. One of the problems in record statistics has 
been the variance in record count. Instead of using the obvious, 
tangible disc, some librarians follow book standards and count 
titles. Since there can be several complete works on one LP, this 
procedure is confusing. Others attempt to evaluate the quantity of 
material on a record and correlate the different speeds. For ex- 
ample, a 12-inch LP equals six 78s or 45s. Again, discrepancies 
result because some 45s are Extended Play, and LPs differ in the 
amount of their grooving. A third alternative has been to count an 
album as one and a single as one. This is also unrealistic for the 
following reasons: 

Records are priced, damaged, and replaced as individual discs. 
The cost of an album depends on how many records are in it. 

Records are processed, inspected, and cleaned by the disc, which 
makes a tangible work unit. 

Some album units are compiled by the library. If an expensive 
multirecord set is purchased in one album, it probably will be 
divided into several albums for loan purposes. One library 
might divide a ten- record album of literature into ten volumes, 
and another library might divide it into five. The cost has been 
the same, but the picture of the collection differs unless count 
is by disc. 

The only basis for comparative record statistics is the individual 
disc, regardless of speed. It relates to book statistics in price, 
cataloging costs, and circulation. As a visible unit it is the answer 
to questions raised by records regrouped in albums for library con- 
venience, abridged works, and incomplete albums. It clarifies the 
confusion created by terminology of "albums* and "volumes" that 
may mean one or many records. It cannot measure quality, but it 
gives a comparable basis for inventory, activity, and cost. These 
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considerations are important within the library as well as within 
the profession. 

The present number of records in an album is indicated on the 
loan card and pocket. If records are charged manually, the circula- 
tion count is made when the cards are put in order each morning. 
When an automatic charging system is used, an automatic counter 
could tabulate the individual discs as they are charged, or a num- 
bered transaction card could be put into the record pocket for each 
disc in the album. This number, with renewals and any hand- 
charged special loans, would give a total count for the day. 

Related statistics. Further indications of record use are shown 
by the number of reserves, the number of people using library lis- 
tening equipment, and the number of ready reference, advisory, and 
research questions answered. These, with the circulation count, 
are entered daily and summarized by the month and year. Other 
important items of less frequent entry are programs planned, pro- 
grams given, groups contacted, lists made, talks given, and personal- 
interest notices sent. 

The amount of money collected is a related statistic, for the ac- 
tivity of the collection inevitably is reflected in overdues. Damage 
totals should also be kept, but they are not necessarily correlated 
with circulation. The revenue from overdues and damages, however, 
should be a factor in budgetary planning. 

The preceding statistics are of continuous interest, but there will 
be other activities that can be evaluated by a spot count. For in- 
stance, a special tally could be made of children's record loans for 
two months if there is a question about a need to establish a chil- 
dren's collection. Or the question might concern the number of 
nonresident borrowers, the use of foreign language records, and 
the like. A spot count often gives enough information for a valid 
answer to a specific question. No statistic should be kept unless it 
is a meaningful indicator. It should highlight the activity of the re- 
cordings collection, help the librarian evaluate and plan, and meas- 
ure the work of the section with that of other library services and 
the same service in other libraries. 

Accounts. The same method used to keep other circulation statis- 
tics can be adapted for records. It is desirable to have a book or 
sheet at the record desk in which to enter daily totals of circulation, 
questions answered, and so on. These entries are totaled monthly 
and entered in the collective book at the main circulation desk or in 
the office. If an automatic computer is used for the question count, 
a monthly reading of it will eliminate daily accounting. There will 
probably still be daily totals for reserves placed, listening 
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equipment used, and money collected in overdues as well as rec- 
ords charged. Money for damages is entered as collected, but such 
entries seldom are made daily. 

Monthly and annual reports can be made from summaries and 
evaluations of these entries. The annual report also considers the 
accessions and withdrawals and the average costs of records, usu- 
ally as part of the official accounting of the order department. 

Besides entries in account books and reports, notations can be 
kept on the individual loan cards. If records are hand- charged, 
each full card is a history of service. The total loans on an item 
can be counted and carried on each succeeding card. This totaling 
is not suggested for an established collection, but it becomes con- 
vincing evidence for librarians who need to prove a record's dura- 
bility. 

The investigation on the care of records, sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, made many helpful recommendations but also 
pointed out the need for further study. 3 In the meantime librarians 
can be acquiring their own practical experience and interpret it on 
the basis of a uniform record count the disc. 



3 A. G. Picket! and M. M. Lemcoe, Preservation and Storage of Sound 
Recordings (Washington, B.C.: Library of Congress, 1959). 



Chapter 
VII 



THE RECORDINGS STAFF 
AND ITS WORK 



The duties of organizing, processing, and maintaining a recordings 
collection may begin as part-time responsibilities for a librarian 
and one or two clerical workers. Their knowledge of recordings 
often will be acquired after their appointment, since specific 
courses for recordings are yet to be given. Library school 
courses in book selection, cataloging, adult education, and audio- 
visual techniques include a few aspects of record library work, 
and workshops are a practical means of sharing experience and 
information on records and equipment. Even without previous ex- 
perience with recordings, a staff can draw on its general ability 
and enthusiasm to create a service that meets the needs of the 
community. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 

Adult collection. Improved selection aids and references make 
it possible for a generally well-informed librarian to administer a 
recordings collection in a professional manner. Lack of musical 
knowledge should not deter one from beginning such a collection. 
An effort must be made, however, to compensate for lack of formal 
music training by extensive reading and listening. Concert hours 
and folk music on FM radio stations, and auditioning of all unfamil- 
iar records on library shelves and on new orders, will help develop 
a background of knowledge and feeling for the subject that will result 
in an enthusiastic and respected administrator. 

Administrative activities include the organization and operation of 
the recordings service. These duties will require one third of a li- 
brarian's time for a recordings collection serving a community of 
50,000. Most of the time will be spent scanning reviews, ordering, 
and answering questions of patrons and staff. Responsibilities in- 
clude planning for the kind of service to be given, organizing staff 
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and materials for this service, selecting and weeding the collection, 
revising the cataloging and processing, making community contacts 
and preparing programs, and reporting and evaluating the service. 
The duties offer a familiar pattern of administration, but there are 
some unique facets in each, as: 

Kind of service. Service can begin with limited categories al- 
though the library's range of printed materials is broad. Loan 
regulations also may be more limited. 

Organization. The character of the material available is such 
that it presents a continually educative experience. Members 
of the staff share ideas in processing and circulating the rec- 
ords. A staff manual of procedures should be gradually com- 
piled, subject to semiannual revisions. 

Selecting and weeding. Record selection depends on more than 
title and reputable composer. Performances and technical 
excellence are part of the equation. Selection thus presumes 
auditioning, or reference to reviews by experts who have audi- 
tioned. In weeding, the condition of the record is usually the 
determining factor. Discarding is a continuous process because 
of damages and wear, but an annual weeding of the total collec- 
tion is also desirable. In this way the librarian sees the 
strength and weakness of the collection and makes notes of 
record needs that would not have been apparent otherwise. 
The subject content of most acceptable recordings does not 
become dated. Better performances are constantly being re- 
leased, but their appearance is not the signal for discarding 
previous ones. Record weeding is notably different from book 
weeding. 

Revising. Revising of record cataloging and processing is often 
part of administrative work. The amount depends on the size 
of the staff. In a large library an administrator is relieved of 
routine revising but is consulted occasionally by the cataloger 
and processing personnel. Some questions are peculiar to 
records, such as incorrect labeling. More often the questions 
relate to the plans for use. How and where will the recording 
be most useful? How many texts should be duplicated? How 
much cataloging should be done ? The competent administrator 
must have the answer for these and related queries. 

Public relations. Since recordings are a comparatively recent 
development, their part in library service needs to be explained 
to the staff and the community. Demonstrations are necessary 
to show the effective use of records. Other publicity, questions, 
and contacts follow the usual library pattern. 

Reports. Reports and evaluations are familiar to any librarian, 
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but they become especially significant for recordings collec- 
tions. What are reasonable standards of record cost, equip- 
ment, and service? Statistical information has been difficult 
to find because of the variations and lack of reporting of re- 
cordings collections. 

Children's collection. Children's records are administered by 
the children's librarian. The librarian prepares a statement of 
purpose and loan procedures, plans a recordings area, makes a se- 
lection of records, and has them processed. Since the records are 
mainly of song and story, contacts for their use relate closely to 
those made for books. The librarian will be active in utilizing rec- 
ords in story hours, making recommendations to teachers and par- 
ents for the use and purchase of records, and stimulating the read- 
ing interests of children by recorded stories and pictorial music. 

CLERICAL DUTIES 

Adult collection. There are routine aspects to record circulation, 
but there are also professional duties, such as advising for selec- 
tion and instructing in the use of the catalog. A librarian may feel 
that these functions demand professional attention, but it is not 
economical to schedule a professional worker full time at the rec- 
ord desk as most of the work is clerical. The situation, however, 
requires an unusually capable assistant, who has learned how to 
meet the public, how to determine what the patron needs, and when 
to refer a question to the librarian. 

A 48-hour desk schedule could be carried by two assistants. The 
work includes activities that follow the pattern of book circulation, 
plus a knowledge of types of records and equipment, ability to use 
the card catalog and commercial catalogs, and the technique of 
packing and inspecting records. 

Children's collection. The clerical assistant at the children's 
desk usually will be able to combine record circulation with book 
circulation. The smaller record collection means a smaller circu- 
lation, with fewer overdues and damages. Inspection is cursory 
since standards of care cannot be so high as they are for the adult 
material. 

PROCESSING 

It is usually more efficient to have all recordings (adult and chil- 
dren's) processed by the same personnel the operation to include 
steps from the typing of orders to the final lettering. The work is 
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clerical except for the cataloging. After the cataloging has been 
done, the recordings normally go to the work area that adjoins the 
record desk. There the rest of the processing serves as free- 
time work for the record clerks. The same technique and supplies 
are used to mend record packaging for both collections. Prepara- 
tion of the recordings by those who will be circulating them helps 
build a subject knowledge and an interest in new acquisitions. For 
this reason plus the physical convenience -if there is a very active 
children's collection, the processing could be done separately from 
the adult processing. 

If there is no record work area, or if record clerical duties do 
not allow processing time, the work could be done by the assistants 
who process books* In either case all major repair of albums 
should be done in the central mending section. 

CLEANING AND SHELVING 

Adult collection. The importance of a clean record is indisputable, 
but some librarians still ask how often a record should be cleaned. 
The answer is: after every loan, in over half of the cases. There 
are seldom more records than this returned clean. 

Records thus accumulate each day to be cleaned and shelved. 
The work may be assigned to record clerks at first; as the circula- 
tion increases, it will be necessary to have assistance from a page. 
Record collections in a community of 50,000 will require two hours 
of page work daily. The duties are basically record cleaning and 
shelving; in cleaning, the page applies an antistatic treatment when 
necessary, checks record condition and damage notes, and verifies 
contents. Two pages preferably should be trained so that a regu- 
larly divided schedule and substitution are possible. It will be 
found that records bring returns of service in proportion to the 
amount of careful cleaning and prompt and accurate shelving they 
receive, 

Children's collection. Most of the records used by children need 
wiping with a damp cloth. It may be possible for the clerical assist- 
ant to do this in slack time, but if the children's work is already 
heavy, a page needs to be trained to clean and shelve records. 
Shelving is very simple because of the large groupings recom- 
mended for children's use. 
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LIBRARY POLICY 

The library should begin its recordings collection with a statement 
of policy. This furnishes the staff with a principle for decision 
making, and helps explain the purpose of the collection to patrons. 
For example, it is the function of the library to give information 
and to furnish resources that will stimulate greater understanding 
in its community. If a patron asks for recordings that do not serve 
these purposes, or expects unreasonable special privileges such as 
the use of all new material, it may be because he does not under- 
stand the library's position in trying to serve the most essential 
educational and cultural needs of the whole community. Such mis- 
understandings often can be avoided with a statement of policy. The 
policy should state the purpose of the collection and define the re- 
sponsibilities of the borrower and of the library in maintaining it. 
A typical policy might read: 

The Library is establishing a recordings collection for 

the free use of the patrons of the library. The collection will 
consist of the most significant recordings of music and nonmusic 
selected by the librarian in charge. The purpose of the collection 
is to provide the community with the inspiration, instruction, and 
recreation found in records. Service will be maintained through 
an annual budget, gifts, and payments for damages. 

The library will provide for inspection and cleaning of each 
record after its use. It will insert each disc in a plastic inner 
sleeve, whenever possible, and will provide protective packaging 
at time of circulation. Any recording that has a damaged part 
will be so indicated, to prevent the borrower's being unjustly 
charged for damages and to protect Ms equipment. 
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The borrower is responsible for all recordings charged to him. 
He should provide safe transportation, keep records from heat or 
dirt, handle discs without touching grooves, and play them only 
after determining correct speed and stylus. It is the borrower's 
privilege to inspect any record surfaces before borrowing, and his 
duty to report and pay for any damages or losses that occur while 
the material is charged out to him. 

The success of the recordings collection depends on the mutual 
effort of library and patron for the proper care of library record- 
ings. 

PROGRAMMING 

The importance of group activity in today's society has increased 
the possibilities of library programs. Some of the best examples 
of programming come from libraries where planning is done to in- 
clude more than one library resource according to the type of sub- 
ject and the needs of a group. Pictures and books have always been 
associated, but films, maps, recordings, slides, filmstrips, and 
realia also communicate ideas. Though each of these materials is 
important in its own right, for programming each one is more effec- 
tive in imaginative combinations. 

Recordings can set the mood as a group assembles for a program, 
or they may be the focal point of a meeting, but they should seldom 
be used to stand alone. If patrons simply want to listen to record- 
ings, they usually prefer doing it in the comfort of their homes. 
Something more unusual should be offered. Only well-planned, 
timely programs can be expected to compete for a patron's time. 
Suggestions for integrating recordings with other resources are 
offered here. 

Book and record talks. Book talks can be enlivened when records 
also are mentioned or are played to stimulate further interest. Em- 
phasis in the talks may be either on the book or on the record: 

Book emphasis 

Subject: Contemporary drama 

Books: Review of Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman, T. S. 

Eliot's The Cocktail Party, and Sean O' Casey's Juno and the 

Paycock. 
Records: Five- minute excerpts from each production and a 

selection from Arthur Miller (Spoken Arts 704, 12 " LP) 

reading his plays. 
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Subject: Unesco and world art 
Books: Unesco world art series. 

Records: Ethnic musical recordings of India, Persia, and 
other countries. 

Record emphasis 

Subject: Southern novelists 

Records: Excerpts from William Faulkner (MGM3617), 
Eudora Welty (Caedmon TC1010), Tennessee Williams 
(Caedmon TC1005), and Erskine Caldwell (Spoken Arts 721). 
All 12" LP. 

Books: Review of related works with concluding playing of 
Faulkner's acceptance speech for the Nobel prize, in which 
he gives his philosophy of good writing (Caedmon 1035, 
12 " LP). 

Subject: Musical ambassadors 

Records: Excerpts from Lady from Philadelphia (Victor 
LM2212, 12" LP) and Sat chmo- My Autobiography (Decca 
DX155, 4-12" LP) or any selections of Louis Armstrong, 
Benny Goodman, or Van Cliburn. 

Printed material: Magazine articles, record sleeves, and 
books showing that the best way to overcome the barrier of 
language is with music. American culture is conveyed to 
other peoples through these musicians, who are officially 
recognized as ambassadors of good will. 

Film and record programs. Films are such familiar program 
features that their value does not need to be considered here. It is 
suggested, though, that related recordings be used to set the scene, 
to add interest during reel changes, and in some cases to share the 
focal point of the program. Some sample programs are given below: 

Subject: Albert Schweitzer 

Film: Albert Schweitzer ("Louis de Rochemont, 80 min., sd., 
color or b&w). 

The film is a documentary of a great man's life, with its 
fullness of family ties, music, and dedication to humanity. 

Records: Play African drum music softly as group assembles, 
and play excerpts of Albert Schweitzer, Organ (Columbia 
SL175, 3-12" LP) or any Bach organ work during the inter- 
mission and as the group leaves. 

Related materials on display: Albert Schweitzer's books, a 
map of Africa, pictures of Schweitzer. 
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Subject: Pablo Casals 

Film: Pablo Casals (Mills, 26 min., sd., b&w). 
A day in Casals' life that includes the playing of Bach's Suite 
no. 1 for Unaccompanied Cello. 

Record: Festival Casals de Puerto Rico, 1957 (Columbia 

ML5236, 12" LP). A documentary of a rehearsal of the festi- 
val orchestra. His vigorous personality is felt in the record- 
ing. 

Related materials on display: Schedules of world-wide music 
festivals in the coming season; biography of Pablo Casals; 
recordings of previous festivals. 

Subject: The Russian enigma 

Film: Russia (International Film Foundation, 24 min., sd., 
color). 

Julien Bryan's documentary on Russia from Tsarist times 
to Soviet. Shows how people are molded into units in a dis- 
ciplined society. 

Records: Play selections from Russian Folksongs (Folkways 
FW6820, 10" LP) as group gathers. Introduce Van Cliburn's 
playing of Tchaikovsky, Concerto no. 1 inB Flat Minor for 
Piano and Orchestra (Victor LM2252, 12" LP) during inter- 
mission, with more folk music as the group leaves . 

Related materials: Display pictures of Russian art, ballet, 
folk dance. Display maps of Russia. Introduce reading lists 
on Russia, communism, and democracy. Show recordings of 
Russian language, composers, musicians, and folk music. 

All film- record programs should be introduced by persons who 
have a feeling for the related library materials and who will direct 
questions to provoke interest and continued thought on each subject. 

Discussion groups Libraries find that discussion groups are a 
constructive way to stimulate thinking and are adaptable for all per- 
sons, from teen-agers to senior citizens. Group participation, 
guided by a trained leader, is the sign of a good discussion group. 
There are times when a recording will be just the thing to start a 
discussion, to recapitulate, or to introduce a contrast. Examples 
of such programming follow: 

Subject: Nuclear testing 

Book: Edward Teller, Our Nuclear Future; Facts, Dangers 

and Opportunities (Criterion, 1958). 

A somewhat slanted treatment by Dr. Edward Teller and 

A. L. Latter that will touch off discussion. 
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Record: Edward Teller, Size and Nature of the Universe 
(Spoken Arts 735, 12" LP). 

The recording brings a lighter touch to a serious discussion. 
Dr. Teller's voice is distinctive, and his description of outer 
space delightful and instructive. 

Subject: The role of the politician 

Printed material: Party platforms and reports on work of the 
district representative. 

Records: Jim Farley Discusses Politics . . . (Folkways 7355, 
10 " LP), Campaign Fifty -Six -Sounds of an Election Year 
(Folkways FH5505, 12 " LP), The Un- Typical Politician 
(Folkways FH5501, 12 " LP). 

The recorded voices bring strength of conviction to these 
examples of our American political tradition. 

The right time to introduce a recording is especially important with 
discussion groups. Planning must not be rigid, and knowledge of the 
recording should allow the leader to introduce the right selection at 
precisely the right moment. Librarians who have used tape re- 
corders find it worthwhile to tape discussions after a group has 
worked together long enough to be relaxed and to be doing creative 
thinking. The tapes might serve to spark other discussions or could 
be used on radio programs. 

Study clubs. Study clubs often are synonymous with women's 
clubs and include many interests. They usually represent well- 
organized groups that are looking for a topic to study for the year. 
Libraries may be asked to suggest the topic as well as the materials 
to study. An example for a women's club could be ^The Near East." 
Suggested readings would include books and magazines. The film of 
Egypt (New York University, 66 min., sound, color), pictures, maps, 
recordings, and speakers could help the members toward a better 
understanding of the topic. The recordings could include folk and 
popular music of each of the countries and Israel Is Born (Caedmon 
1014, 12" LP). 

Some young people's activities are actually study clubs. An ex- 
ample would be a nature group specializing in ""Bird Watching." 
Books and pictures should be suggested to aid identification. Re- 
cordings of bird songs and books on the photography and drawing 
of birds should be recommended. 

Patrons' programs. The most frequent program advice is given 
to individual program chairmen of various community or church 
groups. The person in charge of the program sometimes changes 
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at each meeting and may be a novice about arrangements. One of 
the first points to determine is what type of record player is avail- 
able. The library should not be involved in lending equipment, be- 
cause the initial cost and damage risk of record players make such 
a service prohibitive . When the playing speed is determined, the 
problem often becomes one of a theme's being so popular that all 
the material is out, or having no recordings at the speed needed. 
Experience helps anticipate some of the demands and develops 
ingenious recommendations. 

A card should be filled out for each group use of recordings to 
show the name of the group, number attending the program, general 
reaction to the recordings, and a listing of any recordings that were 
especially satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The cards become a re- 
source file for other programs as well as for group contacts. 

Program chairmen who are allowed some flexibility in theme 
will be interested in the more individual records that seem to be 
crying out for use with groups, such as: 

Anna Russell Sings! Again? (Columbia ML4733, 12" LP) 

Side 1, "The Ring of the Nibelungs* (an analysis); Side 2, *How 
To Write Your Own Gilbert and Sullivan Opera" 
As a comedienne and a musician Anna Russell gives a refresh- 
ing introduction to music. 

Jacques Barzun, The Care and Feeding of the Mind (Spoken Arts 
713, 12 "LP) 
A provocative and witty lecture. 

Henry Mencken Conversing (Caedmon TC1082, 12" LP) 

Pithy commentaries on the American scene and self-portrait 
of one of America's greatest critics. 

An Informal Hour with J. B. Priestley Reading Essays from Delight 
(Spoken Arts 716, 12" LP) 

Stephen Vincent Benet, John Brown's Body (Columbia SL181, 2-12" 
LP) 

Powerful dramatization with soloists and chorus. Relates to 
other Civil War materials. 



Man's Early Musical Instruments (Folkways FE4525, 2-12" LP) 

Text by Curt Sachs traces the development of instruments from 
stompers to hurdy-gurdies. 
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Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof (Center for 
Mass Communication, 2-12" LP) 

Outstanding dramatization of Socrates, Galileo, Love joy, and 
Gandhi. 

Marc Blitzstein and His Theatre Compositions (Spoken Arts 717, 
12" LP) 

Behind-the-scenes anecdotes and excerpts that recreate the 
excitement of the American theater. 

Dylan Thomas. Selections from His Writings (Caedmon TC1002, 
12" LP) 

"Fern Hill," "A Child's Christmas in Wales," and other poems 
read by the poet. 

James H. Fassett, Symphony of the Birds (Ficker C1002, 12" LP) 
Bird- song patterns serve as the only instruments. Wide age 
interest. 

The Ways of Mankind: Series I (National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 7-12" LP) 

Dramatic presentations of the development of the languages and 
customs of the world. Half- hour programs, originally for radio, 
based on the need of understanding other peoples better. 

What Is Jazz? (Columbia CL919, 12" LP) 

Leonard Bernstein gives an introduction to jazz, with excellent 
musical illustrations. 

These records all have wide appeal because of their warm and 
stimulating content. They have a humanizing quality that will pro- 
mote creative responses from a group. Even with these records, 
however, a program chairman should be cautioned that it takes 
more than playing a record to make a program. He must audition 
the record ahead of time, thinking about its purpose and its relation 
to his group. Then he must select and time the parts to be played, 
remembering that an unbanded selection is difficult to find and 
wearing on a record surface if it is played separately. Finally, he 
must plan his own part in introducing the record and in breaking 
up the listening periods to give variety and to hold the audience. 

Without a visual aid audience attention is likely to wander after 
ten minutes of listening. Only a group vitally interested in the re- 
corded subject will stay with it at peak interest for longer periods. 
The program chairman needs to combine the record with other ma- 
terials for successful group participation. 
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PUBLICITY 

Books, magazines, and store displays bear witness to the interest 
in sound that is advertised as "hi-fi" or "stereo. " Laymen compare 
equipment, study exhibits, and read avidly on whatever relates to the 
new world of sound. The interest that surrounds the subject can be 
capitalized on by the library through its usual channels of publicity. 
Some of the practical approaches for publicity are considered here. 

Personal- interest file. A personal- interest card file can be kept 
of patrons who indicate they have good equipment and would like to 
be notified of acquisitions. Some patrons may want lists of all new 
records, but such requests are out of order in a public library. No- 
tices to any individual should be limited to one or two categories, 
such as dramas, folk songs, or piano. The file could be set up with 
guide cards for the subjects requested and patrons' names filed al- 
phabetically at each subject. It would be a quick source of refer- 
ence in sending announcements to patrons. As long as an individual 
responds when notified, and as long as he shows responsibility in 
the care of records, Ms name should be kept in the personal- interest 
file. Using such a file is a public relations procedure that can help 
to insure care of records and to satisfy patrons who want new re- 
cordings. 

Mailing lists. It is desirable to prepare mailing lists of special 
groups. Examples of such groups are: 

Choral instructors and choir leaders 

English teachers in secondary schools 

Music clubs 

Organists 

Piano teachers 

Poetry clubs 

Recreation departments 

School audio- visual departments 

Senior citizen clubs 

Young people's library clubs 

Most of the groups will be contacted but once a year. If desk files 
are kept of special subject acquisitions, it is easy to prepare the 
notices for mailing. 

Often it is desirable to combine notices of outstanding books and 
films with the record notices. Care should be taken not to make an 
all-inclusive, burdensome mailing, but an interest- quickening, help- 
ful one for those who need program and instructional materials. 
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Record lists. Record lists, patterned after the popular book lists, 
can be useful for special library programs and for a few subjects 
in which the available recorded material has a more permanent 
quality. Examples of these subjects are: 

Ballet 

Baroque 

Contemporary poets 

Delights of the spoken word 

Drama 

Highlights of musical history 

Music of the United Nations 

As a general rule, lists prepared by the librarian should be brief 
ones, directing attention to the record service rather than to the 
many titles. When patrons ask for buying lists, they can be re- 
ferred to the various critics' choices published in leading review 
magazines at the end of the year. These magazines also feature 
discographies and suggestions for building a basic recordings col- 
lection. Some patrons may be interested in seeing the record index 
in Notes, the quarterly of the Music Library Association, and in 
consulting the basic book guides discussed in Chapter IE. 

To satisfy the question of "What's new?" recently acquired rec- 
ords can be included with the new book listing. When there is a 
separate circulation desk for records, however, it is desirable to 
have a separate loose-leaf collection of acquisitions posted bi- 
monthly or monthly, depending on the length of the list. These 
postings attract the patron's interest more if the titles are 
grouped by subject. 

Newspaper publicity. Recordings are potentially good news copy. 
Feature stories in the newspaper have been headed by such titles 
as "Learn by Listening," "Cultural Growth Seen in Library Record 
Collection," and "Jazz Comes to the Library." The variety of re- 
corded subjects, as well as the many facets of record use in a li- 
brary collection, combine with public interest to make the kind of 
copy a newspaper wants. Human- interest items on the use of rec- 
ords should be accompanied by pictures whenever possible. 

Brief publicity items about records are easy to relate to the 
drama, music, religion, education, and travel sections of the local 
newspapers. A wider public is reached if record news is prepared 
separately for these different sections of the paper. 

Radio and TV publicity. If there is a local FM radio station in 
the community, it is well to inform the owner about the library 
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recordings collection and offer to loan him new records for broad- 
casting. Record companies allow public use of music recordings 
when the necessary announcements are made to identify them. 
The station will verify any copyright limitations. 

Small stations usually specialize in collections of lighter music 
and may welcome a library- sponsored program of folk or classical 
music. Radio time may be given to the library in return for the 
records and programming. Since large stations subscribe to the 
new-release service of the major record companies, they would 
seldom use library materials, but they still might like to know 
what is available. They might even refer a listener to the library 
collection if he wants to hear a special recording which the radio 
station does not have. 

If there is any educational television programming in the com- 
munity, it is possible that library records could be integrated with 
book talks, discussions, and dramatizations. For example, the 
announcement of Robert Frost's appointment as 1958-59 Consultant 
in Poetry for the Library of Congress could have inspired a round- 
table talk on the poetry of Robert Frost, illustrated with recorded 
examples of his own reading. Foreign exchange students might be 
asked to talk about the music of their countries, which could be 
illustrated by records. 

Even though there may not be an opportunity for a regular library 
program on radio or television, it is good public relations to offer 
library service to both. The library's collection is unique, and its 
availability could help in many a program emergency. Free spot 
announcements of the library are more likely to result. 

Bulletin boards. Bulletin- board displays of two or three colorful 
record sleeves and related materials are good publicity at the rec- 
ord desk. Announcements of concerts, a picture and news of a per- 
former or a composer, or a copy of a miniature score could be 
displayed with a sleeve. Displays can be changed weekly for 
timeliness and interest. 

Other exhibits. A display rack of the upright type used for period- 
icals and books, or even a small browser box put near the record 
circulation desk, promotes quick selections. Patrons appreciate 
selecting from the displayed material, and the record section is 
more colorful because of the display. 

Record sleeves also should be included when library materials 
are shown away from the library building. Such occasions could be 
a display at a church school workshop, a program- planning institute, 
a music teachers' convention, or even a hobby show. Unless records 
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are to be played, there is no need of sending more than the record 
sleeves to be shown with the books, lists, and other related material. 
The library's own display cases also could include record sleeves 
in connection with many popular exhibit subjects such as the follow- 
ing: 

The American Indian Modern dance 

Latin- American neighbors Music inspired by literature 

National Music Week Musical instruments 

The Negro contribution Opera season 

The recording itself should never be used because it would warp; 
it can be kept in a protective sleeve while the commercial sleeve 
is on display. Precaution should be taken to keep excessive heat 
away from even the empty sleeve and to display it flat, for it too 
can warp and then becomes a hazard to the record. The problems 
of displaying records, however, are slight as compared to the 
pleasure patrons show in seeing the exhibits. 

Informed staff. Word-of- mouth publicity that begins with an in- 
formed staff is the most valuable publicity of all. It starts with the 
various subject librarians being aware of the recordings relating 
to their material, and the record personnel knowing about all the 
major releases as they are added to the collection. The staff 
should be encouraged to find time for many hours of home listening. 
The result will be an informed and enthusiastic staff that creates 
good public relations wherever it goes. 

CONCLUSION 

The thesis of this book has been the assurance that recordings 
are practical library materials. Through discussion and example 
they have been shown to be completely adaptable to library use and 
not to be avoided as bugaboos in cataloging, processing, or mainte- 
nance. Details have been avoided where it was felt that individual 
libraries must solve problems according to their particular situa- 
tion rather than by a formal statement of procedure. 

Patrons are looking to libraries for the same type of well-rounded 
recordings collections as they expect to find in books and other li- 
brary resources. Administrators, therefore, will do well to consider 
the merits of recordings as a means of improving public relations 
and as an educational and cultural resource that meets the many 
varied needs of a community. 
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SOURCES OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
Adhesives 

Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J., and 1888 S. 

Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. * Vinyl Bind." 
Delkote, Inc., Penns Grove, N.J., and Box 574, Berkeley, Calif. 

"Super Flexible Plastic." 

Antistatics 

Dexter Chemical Corp., 845 Edgewater Rd., New York 59, N.Y. 

" Lektrostat* (solution) . 
Electro-Sonic Laboratories, Inc., Dept. H, 627 Broadway, New York 

12, N.Y. "Dust Bug" (attachment). 
Electrovox Co., Inc., 60 Franklin, East Orange, N.J. "Stati- Clean" 

(spray). 
Fidelitone, Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 26, 111. 

"Fidelitone" (spray). 
Mercury Scientific Products Corp., 1725 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 17, 

Calif. "Dis- Charger " (attachment). 
Merix Chemical Co., 2234 E. 75th St., Chicago 49, 111. "Merix* 

(solution) . 
Robins Industries Corp., 36-27 Prince St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 

"Clean Sound" (solution); "Atomic Jewel" (attachment). 
Cecil E. Watts, Darby House, Sunbury-on- Thames, Middlesex, Eng. 

"Parastat" (process not yet available in U.S.). 

Browsers (browser bins) 

Freedman Artcraft Engineering Co., Charlevoix, Mich. Boxes, 

bases, wire dividers. 
Leslie Creations. Lafayette Hill, Pa. 
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Reynolds Enterprises, P.O. Box 83, Altadena, Calif. Boxes, bases, 
display tables. 

Carriers 

Advertisers Manufacturing Co., Ripon, Wis. Canvas carrying bags. 
Demco Library Supplies, Box 1428, Madison, Wis., also Box 852, 

Fresno, Calif., and Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. Fiberboard. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse, N.Y., and 29 N. 

Aurora St., Stockton 4, Calif. Zippered carrying bag. 
Lowenthal Manufacturing Co., 2715 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, 

111. Nylon bag. 

Components (mail-order dealers) 

Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, 111. 

Lafayette Radio, Inc., Box 190, Jamaica 31, N.Y. 

Newark Electronics Corp., 223 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 111., 

and 4747 W. Century Blvd., tiglewood, Calif. 
Radio Shack Corp., 730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 

Covers (and sleeves) 

Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J., and 1888 S. 

Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Sleeve cover, plastic; 

multiple record and sleeve holder. 
Demco Library Supplies, Box 1488, Madison, Wis., also Box 852, 

Fresno, Calif., and Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. Cardboard 

holders for 1-3 records. 
Electrovox Co., Inc., 60 Franklin, East Orange, N.J. Record 

cover, plastic. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse, N.Y., and 29 N. 

Aurora St., Stockton 4, Calif. Pressboard holder; albums; 

plastic record case. 
Robins Industries Corp., 36-27 Prince St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 

Turntable cover. 
H. Royer Smith, 10th & Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Multisleeve 

albums. 

Display 

Freedman Artcraft Engineering Co., Charlevoix, Mich. Wall racks. 
Kersting Manufacturing Co., 504 S. Date St., Alhambra, Calif. 
Floor racks. 
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Earphones 

Clevite Electronic Components, 232 Forbes Rd., Bedford, Ohio. 

Removable cushions for cleaning. 
DX Radio Products, Inc., Permoflux Division, 2300 W. Armitage 

Ave., Chicago 47, 111. 

Koss, Inc., 227 N. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. Stereo earphones, 
MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 
Permoflux Products Co., 4101 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, Calif. 

Labels 

Avery Label Co., 1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. "Kum- 

Kleen Self- Adhesive* (color dots, etc.). 
"Oxford Rol- Label" (at stationers' supplies). 
"Roll Labels " (at stationers' supplies). 

Listening aids 

Globe-Wernicke Co., 5009 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

Free-standing carrel. 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. Table with listening equipment. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Library Bureau Division, 122 E. 42nd St., 

New York 17, N.Y. Book truck with listening equipment. 

Mending cloth 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 111. 
"Scotch Permafilm Mend-a-tape" (L| inches x 375 feet); regular 
library supply source for stitched tape and book cloth. 

Plastic sprays 

Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J., and 1888 S. 

Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. "Plasti-Lac." 
Delkote, Inc., Penns Grove, N.J., and Box 574, Berkeley, Calif* 

"Bookote." 

Record players 

Audio- Master Corp., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. Portables, 

earphone aggregate box. 

Grayline Co., 12243 Ave. "0," Chicago 33, 111. "Phonogard." 
Hamilton Electronics Corp., 2726 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, m. Portables. 
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MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. Players with earphones. 
Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, 

Calif. Portables. 

Record Hunter, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Portables. 
Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., 38-19 108th St., Corona 68, N.Y. Portables. 

Shelving (see also Browsers) 

W. R. Ames Co., 1003 S. Dempsey Rd., Milpitas, Calif. 

Art Metal Inc., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Deluxe Metal Products Co., 243 Struthers Ave., Warren, Pa. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., 5009 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Library Bureau Division, 122 E. 42nd St., 

New York 17, N.Y. 

John E. Sjostrom Co., 1711-33 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Slyd-In Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. 
Wallach & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

Shipping cases 

William Bal Corp., 945 Newark Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Industrial Fibre Products Co., 3658 S. Main St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sleeves (see Covers) 

Stylus brochures (for distribution) 

Fidelitone, Inc., 6415 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 26, 111. 
Jensen Industries, Inc., 7333 W. Harrison St., Forest Park, HI. 

Tape recorders 

Ampex Audio, Inc., 1020 Kifer Rd., Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, 111. 

Pentron Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, 111. 

Rheem Califone Corp., 1020 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Sony Corp. of America, 514 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 

V-M Corp., 305 Territorial, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Webcor Inc., 5612 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, 111. 

Trucks for player and record 

Smith System Manufacturing Co., 214 Ontario St., S.E., Minneapolis 

14, Minn. 
Wallach & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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A SUGGESTED SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 
FOR PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 



The following Dewey classification scheme (from the Sth-Abridged 
Edition) may be expanded for all recorded subjects and is suggested 
for adult collections over 5000: 



Philosophy 

1.31 Mental hygiene 

1.501 Applied psychology 

1.70 Ethics 

1.81 Oriental philosophy 



Religion 

2.20 Bible 

2 .48 Personal religion, < prayers j 

2.52 Sermons 

2.94 Buddhism and Brahmanism 



Social Sciences 



3.29 U.S. political parties 

3.35 Communism 

3 .41 1 United Nations 

3.90 Customs and folklore 

Languages (letter prefix determined by language) 

G4.38 German (instruction) 

F4.48 French (instruction) 

S4.68 Spanish (instruction) 

R4.917 Russian (instruction) 

Pure Science 



5.04 Essays and lectures 

5.20 Astronomy 

5.34 Sound (e.g., hi-fi testing) 

5.98 Bird calls 
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Technology 

6.137 Exercise, relaxation 

6.18 Obstetrics 

6.21 Morse code 

6.53 Shorthand 

Fine Arts 



7.808 Collections (miscellany of composers and works 
without a specific medium) 

7.809 History of music 

7.815 Jazz (includes all media, e.g., jazz orchestra, jazz 

music for piano) 

7.817 Music from racial or national viewpoint 

7.819 Musical instruments (introduction; for a specific 

instrument see the instrument) 

7.82 Opera 

7.83 Sacred music 
7.832 Liturgical music 

7.836 Christmas music (vocal and instrumental) 

7.84 Vocal music 

7.851 Instrumental ensemble (orchestral music not in form of 

symphony, concerto, suite) 

7.8511 Symphonies 

7.856 Concertos 

7.857 Chamber music, divided by parts (e.g., duets 7.8572, 
trios 7.8573) 

7.858 Suites 

7.86 Piano 
7.862 Harpsichord 
7.8641 Piano sonatas 
7.868 Organ 

7.87 Stringed instruments 
7.871 Violin 

7.8761 Guitar 

7.88 Wind instruments 

7.89 Percussion instruments 
7.928 Ballet (not suites) 

7.93 Ballroom dancing 

7.933 Folk and national dances 

7.96 Sports 
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Literature 

8.21 English poetry 

8.22 English drama 

8.23 English fiction 
8.25 English speeches 

G8.31 German poetry (in German) 

8.42 French drama 

F8.42 French drama (in French) 

S8.62 Spanish drama (in Spanish) 

8.63 Spanish fiction (in English) 

History 

9.01 History of civilization 

9.09 Comprehensive works (e.g., Edward R. Murrow's 

*I Can Hear It Now") 
9.42 English history 
9.71 Canadian history 
9.73 U.S. history 
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SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR AN ADULT 
RECORDINGS COLLECTION 

These headings indicate the variety of subjects found in one adult 
recordings collection; 1 their selection reflects patrons' approach. 
The references used most frequently by the library to determine 
the form were the following: 

Apel, Willi. Harvard Dictionary of Music. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Pr., 1944. 826p. $9.50. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Card Division. Library of Congress 
Catalog: Music and Phonore cords. Washington, D.C.: Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953 to date. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Subject Cataloging Division. Music 
Subject Headings Used on Printed Catalog Cards of the Library of 
Congress. Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1952. 133p. 
$1.50. 



A cappella music 
Accordion music 
Add-a-part (Drama) 
Add-a-part (Music) 
Addresses. See Speeches, 

addresses, etc. 
Animal sounds 
x Frog sounds 
Toad sounds 
Anthems 

Bagpipe music 
Ballads 

xx Songs 
Ballets 

See also shelf list: 7.928 
Band music 
Banjo music 
Barber- shop quartets 
Barrel-organ music 
Bass viol music. See 

Double-bass music 



Bassoon music 

See also Concertos (Bassoon) 
Bells 

Bible stories 
Biography 
Bird- songs 
Blues. See Jazz 
Bugle- calls 
Bullfight music 

Calliope music 

Calypso songs. See Folk-songs, 

Trinidad 
Cantatas 

x Vocal music 
Cantatas, Sacred 

x Sacred cantatas 
xx Sacred vocal music 
Cantatas, Secular 
Canticles 
Carols 

x Christmas carols 



Abridged from a list developed by the Long Beach Public Library, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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Easter carols 

xx Christmas music 
Sacred vocal music 
Songs 

Castanet music 
Catches. See Glees, catches, 

rounds, etc. 
Cello music. See Violoncello 

music 

Chamber music 
Chamber music (Octets) 
Chamber music (Quartets) 

x String quartets 
Chamber music (Quintets) 

[(Septets), etc.] 
Chanteys. See Sailors' songs; 

Work- songs 

Chants (Plain, Gregorian, etc.) 
x Plainsong 

xx Sacred vocal music 
Children's music 

See also Musical instruments 
Children's plays 
Children's poetry 
Children's songs 

xx Songs 

Children's stories 
Chimes 

Chinese language 
Choral speaking 
Chorales 
Choruses 
Choruses, Female 
Choruses, Male 
Christmas Songs and music. 

See Christmas music 
Christinas carols. See Carols 
Christmas music 

x Christmas Songs and 

music 
Christmas carols 

xx Music, Sacred 
Christmas poetry 
Christmas stories 
Circus music 



Clarinet music 

See also Concertos (Clarinet) 

Sonatas (Clarinet) 
Clavichord music 
College songs. See Students' 

songs 

Concertos (Bassoon) (Flute), etc. 
Cornet music 
Cowboys Songs and music 

xx Songs 

Dance instruction 
Dance music, English [French, 
etc.j 

x Folk-dances 
Dancing Folk and national 
dances 

x Folk-dances 
Dialogues 
Dictation (Music). See 

Musical dictation 
Dictation (Office practice) 
Double-bass music 

x Bass viol music 
Dramas 

See also Melodramas 
Monologues 
Dramatic criticism 
Drum music. See Percussion 

music 

Duets, Instrumental 
See also Piano music 

(4 hands) 

Violin music Duets 
Duets, Vocal 

x Vocal duets 
Dulcimer music 

Easter carols. See Carols 
Easter music 
English horn music 
English language 
Essays 

Fairy tales 
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Fiction 

x Novels 

Film music. See Moving- 
picture music 
Fish sounds 
Flamenco music 

xx Music, Spanish 
Songs, Spanish 
Flute music 

See also Concertos (Flute) 

Sonatas (Flute) 
Folk- dances. See Dance music, 

English [etc.]; Dancing Folk 

and national dances 
Folk-lore 

x Folk-tales 
Folk-lore, Haitian 

[Indonesian, etc.] 
Folk music, Canadian 

[French, etc.j 
Folk-songs 

x Vocal music 

xx Songs 
Folk-songs, American 

[English, etc.] 
Folk-songs, Negro. See 

Negro folk-songs 
Folk-tales. See Folk- lore 
French horn music. See 

Horn music 
French language 
French literature 
Frog sounds. See Animal sounds 
Fugues 
Funeral music 

See also Requiems 

Gamelan music 
German language 
German literature 
Gipsy music 

x Gypsy music 
Glees, catches, rounds, etc. 

x Catches 
Rounds 



xx Part-songs 

Great Britain History 
Greek language 
Guitar music 

See also Hawaiian- guitar music 
Gypsy music. See Gipsy music 

Harmonica music 

x Mouth organ music 
Harp music 

See also Concertos (Harp) 
x Irish harp music 
Harp singing 
Harpsichord music 
See also Concertos 

(Harpsichord) 
Sonatas 

(Harpsichord) 
Hawaiian- guitar music 

xx Guitar music 
Hawaiian songs. See Songs, 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew literature 
History 
Horn music 
See also Concertos (Horn) 

x French horn music 
Hymns 
xx Sacred vocal music 

Indian music. See Music, Indie; 
Music Indians of North 
America; Music Indians of 
South America 

Indians of North America Dances 

Indians of North America- 
Music. See Music Indians 
of North America 

Indians of South America- 
Music. See Music Indians 
of South America 

Insect sounds 

Instruments, Musical. See 
Musical instruments 

Interviews 
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Irish harp music. See Harp 

music 

Irish language 
Irish literature 

Jazz 

x Blues 
Jewish songs. See Songs, Jewish 

Koto music 

Latin language 
Latin literature 
Litanies (Music) 
Literature Collections 
Lullabies 

xx Songs 
Lute music 

Madrigals 

xx Part-songs 
Marimba music 
Masses 

See also Requiems 

xx Sacred vocal music 
Melodramas 

x Monodramas 

xx Dramas 
Merengues 
Minnesingers 

See also Troubadours 
xx Minstrels 

Troubadours 
Minstrel shows 
Minstrels 

See also Minnesingers 
Troubadours 

Monodramas, See Melodramas 
Monologues 

xx Dramas 
Morse code 
Motets 
Mouth organ music. See 

Harmonica music 
Moving-picture music 



x Film music 
Music 1st- llth century 
Music 12th century [13th, etc.] 
Music Analysis, appreciation 
Music Indians of North America 
x Indian music 
Indians of North America- 
Music 

Music Indians of South America 
x Indian music 
Indians of South America- 
Music 

Music, African [Albanian, etc.] 
Music, Negro. See Negro music 
Music, Sacred 

See also Christmas music 

x Sacred music 
Music box music 
Musical comedies. See Musical 

revues, comedies, etc. 
Musical dictation 

x Dictation (Music) 
Musical instruments 

x Instruments, Musical 
xx Children's music 
Musical revues, comedies, etc. 
x Musical comedies 

Operettas 
Mythology 

National songs 

x Patriotic songs 
Songs, Patriotic 
xx Songs 
National songs, American 

x Songs- U.S. 
xx Songs, American 
National songs, Belgian 

(French, etc.] 
Nature study 
Negro music 

See also Negro songs 

x Music, Negro 
Negro poetry 

x Poetry, Negro 
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Negro songs 

x Folk-songs, Negro 
Songs, Negro 
Spirituals, Negro 
xx Negro music 

Songs 

Nickelodeon music 
Novels. See Fiction 

Oboe music 

See also Concertos (Oboe) 
Operas 

See also shelf list: 7.82 
Operas Excerpts 
Operettas. See Musical revues, 

comedies, etc. 
Oratorios 

xx Sacred vocal music 
Orchestral music 

See also shelf list: 7.851 
Organ music 

See also Concertos (Organ) 
Sonatas (Organ) 
shelf list: 7.868 
Overtures 

Part-songs 

See also Glees, catches, 

rounds, etc. 
Madrigals 
Patriotic songs. See National 

songs 

Percussion music 
x Drum music 
Philosophy 

Piano Instruction and study 
Piano duets. See Piano music 

(4 hands) 
Piano music 

See also Concertos (Piano) 
Sonatas (Piano) 
shelf list: 7.86 
Piano music (4 hands) 

x Piano duets 
xx Duets, Instrumental 



Piainsong. See Chants (Plain, 

Gregorian, etc.) 
Play-party 

See also Singing games 
Poetry 
Poetry, Negro. See Negro 

poetry 
Polynesian songs. See Songs, 

Hawaiian; Songs, Maorian; 

Songs, Polynesian; Songs, 

Tahitian 

Portuguese language 
Prayer 
Preludes 

Quartets, Vocal 

x Vocal quartets 
Quintets, Vocal 

x Vocal quintets 

Radio plays 

Recorder music 

Rehearsal 

Relaxation 

Religions 

Requiems 

xx Funeral music 
Masses 

Sacred vocal music 
Rhapsodies 
Rhythm 

Rhythm bands and orchestras 
Rounds. See Glees, catches, 

rounds, etc. 
Russian language 

Sacred cantatas. See 

Cantatas, Sacred 
Sacred music. See Music, 

Sacred 
Sacred vocal music 

See also Cantatas, Sacred 
Carols 

Chants (Plain, 
Gregorian, etc.) 
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Hymns 
Masses 
Oratorios 
Requiems 
Sailors' songs 

See also Sea songs 
x Chanteys 
xx Sea songs 

Songs 

Sanskrit literature 
Satire 

Saxophone music 
See also Concertos 

(Saxophone) 
Scandinavia Description 

and travel 
Science 
Sea songs 

See also Sailors' songs 
xx Sailors' songs 

Songs 
Serenades 
Sermons 
Sex instruction 
Sextets, Vocal 

x Vocal sextets 
Shepherd's pipe music 
Short stories 
Singing games 

xx Play-party 
Sonatas 
Sonatas (Clarinet) 

[(Flute), etc.] 
Song cycles 
Songs 

See also Ballads 
Carols 

Children's songs 
Cowboys Songs 

and music 
Folk-songs 
Lullabies 
National songs 
Negro songs 
Sailors' songs 



Sea songs 
War songs 
Work- songs 
shelf list: 7.84 
x Vocal music 

Songs, African (American, etc.] 
Songs, Negro. See Negro songs 
Songs, Patriotic. See National 

songs 
Songs U.S. See National 

songs, American 
Songs, War. See War-songs 
Sound effects 

Spanish- American music. See 
Music, Argentine { Brazilian, 
etc.j ; Music, Spanish- 
American 
Spanish language 
Spanish poetry Translations 

into English 
Speech 
Speeches, addresses, etc. 

x Addresses 
Spirituals, Negro. See Negro 

songs 
Sports 

Square dancing 
Steel band music 
String quartets. See Chamber 

music (Quartets) 
Students' songs 

x College songs 
Suites 

See also shelf list: 7.858 
Symphonic poems 
x Tone poems 
Symphonies 

See also shelf list: 7.8511 

Theater History 

Toad sounds. See Animal 

sounds 
Toccatas 
Tone poems. See Symphonic 

poems 
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Trios, Vocal 

x Vocal trios 
Trombone music 
See also Concertos 

(Trombone) 
Troubadours 

See also Minnesingers 
xx Minnesingers 

Minstrels 
Trumpet music 
Typewriting 

U.S.-History 

U.S. History Drama 

Viola music 

See also Concertos (Viola) 
Violin music 

See also Concertos (Violin) 
Sonatas (Violin) 
shelf list: 7.871 
Violin music Duets 

xx Duets, Instrumental 
Violoncello music 
See also Concertos 

(Violoncello) 
Sonatas (Violoncello) 
x Cello music 



Vocal duets. See Duets, Vocal 
Vocal music. See Cantatas; 

Duets, Vocal; Folk-songs; 

Songs 
Vocal quartets. See Quartets, 

Vocal 
Vocal quintets. See Quintets, 

Vocal 
Vocal sextets. See Sextets, 

Vocal 
Vocal trios. See Trios, Vocal 

War- songs 

x Songs, War 
xx Songs 
Wedding music 
Wind instruments 

x Wood-wind instruments 
Wit and humor 
Wood- wind instruments. See 

Wind instruments 
Work- songs 

x Chanteys 
xx Songs 

Xylophone music 
Zarzuelas 



GLOSSARY 



The technical terms of librarians, manufacturers, and engineers 
covering recordings are to be found in library recordings literature, 
and unfamiliarity with them will cause confusion. A working termi- 
nology from all three sources is offered here. For more technical 
definitions manuals on high fidelity may be consulted (see bibliogra- 
phies, pages 20, 53, and 148). 

ALBUM any packaging of two or more records. Single long-playing 

records often are called albums, but this practice is confusing 

and not suggested for library purposes. 
ALBUM NUMBER-see Manufacturer's Number. 
AMPLIFIER an electronic device that increases the strength of 

the electrical impulses it receives from the cartridge, or pickup 

(see also Cartridge). 
ANTISTATIC a liquid applied to the record surface to neutralize 

static electricity and inhibit its development. 
AUTOMATIC PLAYER a record player that allows several records 

to be stacked on a spindle and played in sequence without further 

attention (see also Changer). Not suggested for libraries. 

BINAURAL DISC-a double-track recording. Earlier types needed 
two heads to play both the tracks, but later ones have both 
tracks in one groove. The term "stereo disc" is now preferred 
(see also Head; Stereo Disc) . 

BINAURAL SOUND-the sound resulting from a binaural disc played 
back through two sound- reproduction channels. The term 
"stereo sound" is now preferred (see also Stereophonic Sound). 

BROWSER-a shelving container that allows records to be viewed 
from the face of the cover instead of from the narrow edge. 
Referred to in some trade catalogs as "browser bins" or 
"browser boxes." 

143 
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CARTRIDGE a crystal, ceramic, or magnetic device that picks up 
the tracking motion of the stylus, or needle, and translates it 
into electrical voltage. Also called "pickup.* 

CHANGER-the device on an automatic player that feeds the discs 
to the turntable. 

COMMERCIAL NUMBER- see Manufacturer's Number. 

COMPONENT- any one of the separate units that make up a spe- 
cially assembled hi-fi system, e.g., amplifier, turntable, tone 
arm, loudspeaker. 

DISC-a round, flat phonograph record, sometimes called ''platter/ 

Also spelled "disk." 
DISC NUMBER see Manufacturer's Number. 

EXTENDED PLAY the usual reference to a 45-rpm disc that has 
grooving for about ten minutes' play to a side. The abbrevia- 
tion is "EP." A regular 45 rpm has from three to five minutes' 
play. 

45/45 the groove cut accepted as standard for stereo discs. Re- 
sults in both lateral and vertical motion (see also Stereo Disc). 
45s microgroove records made to play at 45 revolutions per minute. 

GROOVE the spiral that is cut in a blank disc by a cutting (record- 
ing) stylus, or needle. It varies in size according to the speed 
to be played and the loudness of the material recorded (see 
also Lateral Groove and 45/45). A damaged groove is a spiral 
that has been worn or scratched until the stylus sticks in it, 

HEAD part of the pickup arm that holds the cartridge and stylus 

or styli (see also Cartridge). 
HI-FI short form for high fidelity. Loosely used to describe most 

record players and recordings. 
HI-FI SYSTEM sound equipment that is selected from separate 

components to provide superior sound reproduction. 

JACKET see Sleeve. 

LABEL NUMBER-$e0 Manufacturer's Number. 

LATERAL GROOVE the cutting of a disc that results in a side-to- 
side movement of the stylus. The conventional pr ester eo cut. 

LOAN CARD lending card similar to the book card used for books. 
The term "record card" may be preferred, depending on its 
use in the charging system. 
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LOUD SPEAKER- the device which transforms the electrical im- 
pulses from the amplifier into sound waves. Often called 
" speaker" (see also Amplifier). 

LPs long-playing, microgroove records that play at 33 1/3 revolu- 
tions per minute on specially designed players with lightweight 
pickup arms and .001-inch styli (see also Pickup Arm; Stylus). 

MANUAL PLAYER a record player on which one record is played 
at a time and then removed by hand before the next disc is put 
on the turntable. It is suggested for all library use. 

MANUFACTURER'S NUMBER-a number, often with a prefix of 
two or three letters, by which a record is listed numerically 
in trade catalogs. It appears on the label pasted on each rec- 
ord, and usually on the sleeve, or cover. Used for ordering. 
Sometimes called the album number, commercial number, 
disc number, label number, record number, or selection num- 
ber. There is a lack of consistency among manufacturers in 
the use of any of these terms. A confusion may arise in the 
case of a multirecord album, in which every record has a 
common album number and each record also has a different 
disc number in sequence. In this case trade catalogs list 
the album number (see also Matrix Number). 

MATRIX NUMBER a number scratched onto the disc surface be- 
tween the grooving and the center label. Sometimes used to 
determine "Side A" and "Side B" in cataloging but not used 
when ordering (see also Manufacturer's Number). 

MICROGROOVE the narrower grooving utilized in developing 
records to play at 45 revolutions per minute, 33 1/3 rpm 
(long playing, or LP), and 16 2/3 rpm. 

MONAURAL DISC a single track recording. Differs from a 
stereo disc which has two sound tracks. 

MONOPHONIC term generally used in preference to "monaural" 
in describing all nonstereo discs. 

NEEDLE- see Stylus. 

PHONODISC-a library term for a disc recording. Not used unless 
the library has several forms of recordings. 

PHONORECORD-a library term for a recording. Could be a cylin- 
der, a tape, or a flat disc. 

PICKUP see Cartridge. 

PICKUP ARM the pivoting arm which holds the cartridge and 
stylus or styli (see also Cartridge). 

PREAMPLIFIER a device to increase the signal from a magnetic 
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cartridge so that it is strong enough to be detected by the am- 
plifier (see also Amplifier; Cartridge). 

RECORD NUMBER see Manufacturer's Number. 
RPM abbreviation for revolutions per minute. 

SELECTION NUMBER see Manufacturer's Number. 

78 rpm a nonmicrogroove disc made to play at 78 revolutions per 
minute . 

16 2/3 rpm-a microgroove disc made to play at 16 2/3 revolutions 
per minute. Often called 16 rpm. 

SLEEVE the heavy commercial cover on a single record. Some- 
times called "jacket" or "slipcase." 

SLIPCASE~se SLEEVE. 

SPEAKER see Loudspeaker. 

STANDARD formerly a reference to 78-rpm records. Has lost 
its significance with the loss of popularity of 78s (see also 
45/45). 

STEREO DISC a recording wherein the grooves combine lateral 
and vertical movement. There are two channels of sound, one 
on each side of the record groove. The stereo disc climaxes 
experimentation with binaural discs. 

STEREOPHONIC SOUND- sound of stereo discs or tapes heard 
through two properly spaced loudspeakers, each receiving 
electrical waves from a separate amplifier. It is a full- 
presence sound, directed to both ears. 

STROBOSCOPE a device to verify the speed of the turntable. On 
some players it is a built-in indicator. For others, a strobo- 
scopic card, often furnished with the player, is used (see also 
Turntable). 

STYLUS (plural = styli) the point which traces the record groove 
and transmits the resulting motion to the cartridge (see also 
Cartridge) . 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE a record manufacturer's means of in- 
troducing new releases. A contract is made for periodic, non- 
returnable shipments at a small cost. Service is more gener- 
ally available to radio stations than to libraries. 

TALKING BOOK a term used for the books for the blind, and also 
for some commercial records at 16 2/3 revolutions per minute. 

33 1/3 rpm the speed at which the long-playing (LP) microgroove 
disc is cut and played. Also the speed of transcriptions (see 
also Transcription) 

TONE ARM- see Pickup Arm. 
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TRACKING the action of the cartridge when following the record 
groove (see also Cartridge). 

TRANSCRIPTION usually a 16-inch recording transcribed from a 
live performance. Played at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute, 
but with same stylus as the 78 rpm. Largely for educational 
use, it is being superseded by tape recordings. 

TURNTABLE the revolving platform on which a record is played. 
It must be level and run at accurate speed. The term includes 
the motor that drives the platform. 

VINYL the plastic material used in making almost all micro- 
groove discs. 
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Accession count, 27 

Added entry, 73; for joint composer, 74-75; for performer, 

74; for subject, 74 
Addresses: for equipment and supplies, 129-32; for record 

buying, 32-42 
Administration, 113-15 
Album cases, 93-94 
Analytical entry, 75-79; composer-title, 69-70, 75-76, 78; 

subject analytic, 77; title analytic, 77, 79 
Antistatics: suppliers of, 129 
Application card, 99 
Audio Cardalog, 9 
Auditioning, value of, 10, 51, 127 
Automatic players, 52 

Bargain buying, 18-19, 29; see also Discounts; Manufacturers 7 

contracts; Record clubs 
Books and records, relation of: budget, 26; programs, 118-20; 

regulations, 101; selection, 6; subject, 1-3, 5 
Borrowing records: regulations, 99-101 
Bro-Dart record covers, 87, 93 
Browsers, 45; sources, 129 
Budget: justification, 25-26; minimum, 27-29; proportioned, 

27-29; standards, 25 

Card catalog: location of, 64-65; patron use, 64-65 
Carrying bag, 108-9; sources, 130; see also Packing records 
Catalog cards: colored, 64; examples, 68-82; Library of 

Congress, 66, 85; main catalog, 65 
Catalog specifications, 45 

Cataloging: cost, 63; essentials, 66; simplification, 65-66 
Children's collections: administration, 115; catalog, 65; 

cataloging, 72-73; classification, 61-62; subject headings, 82 
Children's Record Reviews, 9 
Children's records: sources, 38-40; catalogs, 8 
Children's use of records, 3, 13 
Circulation count, 27, 110-11 
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Circulation desk, see Desk 

Circulation materials, 88-91 

Classification systems, 55-63; accession, 62; alphabetical, 55-56; 

classified, 56-68; color code, 61; commercial label and number, 

62; Dewey, 58-61, 133-35; Kingsbury, 58 
Cleaning records, 107-8, 116 
Collection: proportioned, 27-28; see also Standards 

Damage card, 91-92 

Damages: causes, 106; charges, 103-5; notations, 90, 92, 102-3; 

occurrence, 99; payment, 27; policy, 118; see also Inspection of 

records; Life of records 

Dealers: local, 10, 29-31; mail order, 29, 36-37 
Desk, circulation, 43-44 
Dewey, see Classification systems 

Disc recordings: advantage of, 2; defined, 144; see also Stereo disc 
Discounts, 29; sources, 37-38; see also Bargain buying 
Displays, see Exhibits 
Distributors, 37 
Dust dispellers, 107 

Earphones, 47, 52; stereo, 50; suppliers of, 131 

Educational records, 3, 5, 9, 13, 28; see also Foreign language 

instruction 
Equipment: bibliography, 53-54; desk, 44; listening, 49-53; 

patron's, 51; sources, 129-32 
Evaluation of recordings, for purchase, 6 
Exhibits, 46, 126-27; equipment, 130 

Foreign language instruction: cataloging, 72; shelf list, 84; 

sources, 40-42 
45-rpm discs: arguments for, 14; defined, 144; gifts, 11; 

subjects, 13 
Furniture, 44, 46 

Gaylord record covers, 87, 93-94 
Gifts, 10-11 

Hi-fi, 52-53 

Inspection of records, 88, 101-2 

Instructional records, see Educational records; Foreign language 
instruction 

Labeling: disc, 87-88; sleeve, 86-87 



152 / Recordings in the public library 

Library of Congress; catalog cards, 66, 85; Division for the 

Blind, 15; records, 29; title entry, 80 
Life of records, 1, 26; see also Damages 
Listening booth, 46-47; equipment, 53 
Listening table, 47; see also Earphones 
Lists: mailing, 124; record, 125 
Loan card, 90-91; defined, 144 

Long-playing records (LPs): defined, 145; library material, 11-12 
Lounge, 46 

Main entry: author, 71; composer, 67-69, 75-76; title, 67, 70, 72, 79 
Manufacturers' contracts, 19, 30 
Music appreciation, 4 
Music in library, 47-48 

Needle, see Stylus 
Newcomb record player, 49 
Notes, 7, 9, 24 
Numerical catalogs, 8 

One -Spot Classic Guide, 8 
One -Spot Numerical Index, 8 
Ordering procedure, 30-31 

Packing records, 108-9 
Patron's complaints, 50-51 
Personal interest file, 124 
Phonogard record player, 49 
Pockets, 88-90 

Policy of record collection, 117 

Portable record player, 47-52; manufacturers of, 131-32 
Programming, 4; examples, 118-23, 126; see also Use of 
recordings 

Public Library Inquiry, 1 
Public relations, 11, 114; with local dealer, 29 
Publicity, 124-27 
Publishers, 32-37 

Record clubs, 18-19 

Record sales, 29 

Reference aids, 46, 85-86 

Reference collection of recordings, 98 

Relaxation, recordings for, 4-5 

Rental fee, 27, 99 

Reviews, where found, 9 
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Samplers (recordings), 19 

Schwann Long Playing Record Catalog, 1 

Scope of recordings, 1-3 

Secondary entry, see Added entry 

Selection: aids, 6-9; bibliography, 20-24; sources, 32-42 

78-rpm discs: defined, 146; gifts, 11; types, 12-14 

Shelf list, 82-85 

Shelving: capacity, 45; commercial, 44; manufacturers of, 132; 

specifications, 44; see also Browsers 
16 2/3-rpm discs: defined, 146; use, 14-15 
Size of record area, 43 
Sleeves: defined, 146; mending, 93; polyethylene (plastic), 92, 93; 

suppliers of, 130 
Sound effects, 14, 42 
Sources of recordings, 7-9, 32-42 
Speed, selection of, 11-15 
Staff, work of, 113-16 

Standards: collection, 6, 28; see also Budget; Statistics 
Static electricity, protection from, 91; see also Antistatics 
Statistics: basis for comparisons, 110-11; standards, 27 
Stereo: adapting monophonic player, 49-50; portables, 50 
Stereo disc: defined, 146; development, 17; problems, 18 
Stylus, 49, 53; defined, 146; inspection, 106-7; playing time, 106; 

pressure, 51; stereo, 18 
Subject headings, 81-82; bibliography, 136; children's records, 82; 

examples, 136-42 
Subject reference card, 82 

Talking book, see 16 2/3-rpm discs 

Talking books for the blind, 15 

Tape, 13; advantages, 17; development, 15-16; problems, 16-17 

Tape recorder; documentary use, 16; specifications, 53 

Teen-agers' use of records, 3-4 

Texts: duplication, 72; processing, 93-94; replacement, 18 

33 1/3 -rpm discs, see Long-playing records 

Title, form of, 79-80 

Title cross reference, 80-81 

Title reference card, 70, 75, 76 

Tone arm: weight, 51 

Use of recordings, 1-5, 26, 121; see also Programming 

Warping: cause, 102, 106; straightening, 105-6 
Weeding collection, 114 
Workroom: equipment, 48; size, 48 
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